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A New Class of Ornamentals 
THE BRILLIANT COTONEASTERS 
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Arboretum, who personally discovered and intro- 

duced to gardens thirty-four of the most beautiful 
and interesting varieties, says: ‘““‘As a group Cotoneasters 
possess virtues of outstanding merit. In point of fact they 
rank with the indispensables in garden making. And, more- 
over, their uses are not restricted to any one part of the 
country for among them are sorts for the northeastern states, 
for the middle states, for California and the warm south. 
The flowers are uniform in shape and size; in color they are 
either white or pinkish and they are borne few or many 


“T)" E. H. WILSON, Acting Director of Arnold 


together in clusters along the branches. The plants are in 
blossom from May to the end of June; in the Fall they are 
heavily burthened with red or black, rarely brown-purple 
fruits, either globose, oval or egg-shape, which in many sorts 
remain on the bushes with little loss of brilliancy far into 
the Winter. Some of the deciduous species boast fine Autumn 
coloring whilst the evergreen kinds are always an attractive 
green. All the Cotoneasters are handsome in fruit but the 
red-fruited group is the most attractive. It is only a question 
of time and these shrubs will be among the most widely 
planted garden subjects.” 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery offers many of the best Cotoneasters, mostly pot-grown to make sure of success in transplanting. 


Each Peril0 Each Per 10 Each Per 10 
C. bullata. Brilliant red fruit. C. horizontalis. Low spreading C. lucida. Shrub to 10 feet; 
Es EEWUED ayevonesdbe $1.50 $13.50 shrub with bright red fruit; fruit purplish-black. 
a3 ft.-(Pote) o<6 csvecises... 2.00 18.00 very suitable for rockeries. ce 2 pete Pe ere $.75 $6.75 
Cc. — Shrub to 6 feet; a A.) ee $1.00 $9.00 PNT Gibavidrsncckcsse cube 1.50 13.50 
ruit pendulous, coral red. 12-18 Gh. EOOR). bck <cdpccc 1.50 13.50 : ii. 
12-18 in;(Pots) ........... 1.50 13.50 C.horizontalis perpusilla. Sim- C. ee porwe GS wots aay 
i ; : Panter oifl dulous purplish-black fruit. 
= Fg. |) ere 2.00 18.00 ilar with smaller leaves; 6-12 in. (Pots) 1.50 13.50 
C. divaricata. Bright red fruit. red fruit. 12-18 _ (P ts) dean ahalaalali 175 15.75 
6-12 in. (Pots) ........... 1.00 9.00 oe eee 1.00 9.00 ee ere vt ees? . 
pA ee | eee 1.50 13.50 12-56. tO. CROC) ...c cance cas 1.50 13.50 C. foveolata. Black fruited; 
C. zabeli. Shrub to 6 feet; C. horizontalis wilsoni. Red foliage turns bright scar- 
ovoid red fruit. fruit, very fine. let and orange. 
ge ee ae 1.50 13.50 Dole tty GEWEED ccc cesses 1.50 13.50 ge ES 1.00 9.00 
2 2 St. | Bree 2.00 18.00 ES-E5G Ty CHOU)... decctess 2.00 18.00 of ye ore 1.50 13.50 


Orders promptly filled by Express and 
deduct 5% for Cash. If by Parcel Post 


discount will be used for mailing charges. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 




















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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124 TREMONT STREET 
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UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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BOSTON 


OpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Some of the most outstanding cut flower 
varieties at a low price per 100. 


Siz 

Alice Tiplady (fine 1” to 13” 8” te 1° 

DGS 6: 4¢4%0060085 0 2.50 
Niagara (Primrose 

So year 2.00 1.50 
Herada (Mauve) ...... a 2.50 
Panama (Pink) ........ 00 1.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton oer 2:50 2.00 
Schwaben (yellow) ... 50 2.00 


Order early as stock is limited. Gis 
for $3.00 or more, delivered for less. 
Send 25c extra for postage 

J. A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 


276 East Main St. Orauge, Mass. 
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Early May Work 


MOST of the garden Lilies, except the Madonna Lily, may 
be planted now. Potted Madonna Lilies if set out in the 
garden, without disturbing the roots, will bloom in June. 

EARLY blooming shrubs like the Forsythia should be 
pruned immediately after they have flowered, several 
of the older branches being cut away. The new wood is 
the most valuable. 

THE flowering shoots of Flowering Almond should be cut 
back to the old wood. The new growth will flower next 
year. 

PANSY plants may be set out now. 

THE planting of Gladiolus corms may be begun. Large and 
small corms and a mixture of varieties will give a long 
flowering season. 

MOST of the annual flowers may now be sown in the open 
ground. 

IF Climbing Roses are set out now they should be cut back 
to ten or twelve inches. The weaker kinds like Emily 
Gray should be cut back harder than the strong growing 
kinds like American Pillar. 

It is advisable to make a special planting of pot Marigolds, 
Zinnias or Snapdragons to use for filling vacant spaces 
in the borders. 

THIN out Sweet Pea plants as soon as they are large 
enough so that they will stand six inches apart in the 
rows. 

CONIFERS can still be transplanted. 
later than deciduous trees. 

CINERARIAS and Chinese Primroses may be started from 
seed sown this month. 

DAFFODILS and other Narcissi do not need to be dis- 
turbed for several years, but the foliage should not be 
removed until it has partly turned yellow. 

CLEMATIS paniculata may be grown from seeds sown 
this month. They will sprout in two or three weeks 
unless they are dry, in which event several months will 
elapse. 

IT is particularly necessary to give an abundance of water 
to the Peonies in May while the buds are being formed. 
Hard wood ashes are probably the best fertilizer for 
Peonies, but should be kept two or three inches from 
the crowns. 

SHASTA Daisies are readily increased by taking a few 
young plants from established clumps. 

MELONS, squashes and cucumbers may be started in pots 
or strawberry boxes in cold frames, and set out in the 
open ground when the weather becomes warm. 


They can be moved 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 







369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. |. 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and mos 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Boston Society of Landscape Architects 


Chapter of the 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


Landscape Architecture is the fine art of arranging land and the objects 


upon it for human use, convenience and enjoyment. 


JOHN NOLEN 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CARL R. PARKER 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
BREMER W. POND 

18 Tremont Street, Boston 
JAMES S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITZ 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WILLIAM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
FaRIs B. SMITH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
SIBLEY ©. SMITH 

iO07 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. I 

FLETCHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
WAYNE E. STILES 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 
BuTLER S. STURTEVANT 

7 Water Street, Boston 
LORING UNDERWOOD 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
FRANK A. WAUGH 

Mass. Agric. College, Amherst 
E. C. WHITING 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS 

9 Park Street, Boston 
LEON HENRY ZACH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 


ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston 


HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM 

10 Milk Street, Boston 
LAURENCE S. CALDWELL 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
ARTHUR C. COMEY 

22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 
ROBERT NATHAN CRAM 

23 Joy Street, Boston 
MarRY P. CUNNINGHAM . 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
JAMES F. DAWSON ; 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CHARLES ELIOT, 2ND 

9 Park Street, Boston 
PAUL R. FROST x 

Abbot Building, Cambridge 
PERCIVAL GALLAGHER ‘ 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
HENRY V. HUBBARD ; 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 

12 West Street, Boston 
FREDERICK S. KINGSBURY 

120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Guy H. LEE 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 
WARREN H. MANNING 

W. H. Manning Offices, Inc., 

Cambridge 

W. B. MARQUIS 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
HALLAM L. Movius 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 


S. P. NEGus 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 


General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Thomas Roland Medal 


HAT is to be known as the Thomas 
Roland Medal has just been estab- 
lished by the Massachusetts Horticul- 


tural Society. A fund, the income of which 
will be used for this medal, has been created 
by the society, but has been subscribed for 
by Mr. Roland’s friends and admirers. 

At a recent meeting of the Trustees the 
first medal struck from the dies was awarded 
to Mr. Roland himself, being given for his 
unusual skill in the cultivation of plants— 
skill which has been made evident at various exhibitions in 
different parts of the country. The presentation of the medal 
was made by the President of the Society, Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage, and Mr. Roland responded briefly, although he 
was completely surprised by the honor conferred upon him, 
as he did not know that the medal was being made. 

The Thomas Roland Medal is made of fine gold, and 
matches the Exhibition Medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in size. The design on its face is that of the 
Cypripedium Orchid. Cypripediums are favorite flowers 
of Mr. Roland, and the design was made from one of his 
own blooms. It was done by Mrs. Oliver Ames, who has won 
a wide reputation by the illustrations made for her hus- 
band’s Orchid books. The design was worked out with pains- 
taking care by Mrs. Ames, and the result is a medal of rare 
beauty, and one which is unique in its character. Other 
awards of the medal will be announced from time to time 
when evidences of unusual cultural skill come to the notice 
of the committee. 


Arnold Arboretum Bulletin 


The first number of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum Bulletin of Popular Information for 
1927 has just been issued, bearing the date 
of April 23. Several changes are noted. 
The Bulletin is printed on much better 
paper and contains a full page illustration. 
In the main, however, the policies of the 
past in dealing with shrubs and trees on 
the basis of timeliness have been followed. 
The Bulletin discusses Prunus Davidiana 
Apricots, Forsythias and Japanese Cher- 
ries. 

In speaking of Winter effects it states 
that the trees and shrubs in the Arbore- 
tum have suffered little or no damage. 
The Azaleas, Crab-apples, Cherries and 
other deciduous trees and shrubs give 
promise of plenteous bloom. 

There will, however, be no Lilac display 








MR. THOMAS ROLAND 





this year. Owing to the impoverished condi- 
tion of the soil it has been 
prune the plants severely, and to feed them 
liberally. As a result of this treatment there 
should be a fine display in 1928. The treat- 
ment which has been given the Lilaes offers 
suggestions to garden makers whose Lilaes 
are not giving satisfactory results. 

The Arnold Arboretum Bulletin is an un- 
usual and very valuable publication. It is 
able to speak with the greatest authority, 
and its subseribers have an opportunity to 
keep abreast of the season. It is 
weekly during Spring and Autumn, and the subscription 
price is one dollar. 


necessary to 


issued 


Garden Visits in Pennsylvania 


It is announced by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
that many of the gardens belonging to members will be open 
to other members on certain specified days. Members may 
be accompanied by one or two friends for whom they are 
responsible, and must be able to show their membership 
eards if requested. It is understood that no dogs are to be 
taken into the gardens, that visitors will confine themselves 
to roads and paths, and that no flowers will be picked or 
plants disturbed. A printed list of the gardens with a note 
as to their characteristic features may be obtained from the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 1600 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is also announced that the School of Horticulture for 
Women at Ambler, Pennsylvania, has arranged for a series 
of garden days for the pleasure of the 
public and for the benefit of the school. 
These days are from Saturday, April 23, 
to June 18 inclusive. An admission fee will 
be charged. 


The American Iris Society 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
American Iris Society held in New York 
the medal of the Garden Club of America, 
which had been offered to the society for 
the best seedling introduced in 1923, was 
officially awarded to Morning Splendor, a 
variety raised by J. Marion Shull of Wash- 
ington, D. C. No other awards were made 
for 1923 seedlings or for 1924 seedlings. 

An appropriation was voted to the New 
York Botanical Garden for the purpose 
of instituting research work in Iris breed- 
ing between species, this work to be ear- 
ried out by students working under the 
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direction of Dr. A. B. Stout. An appropriation was also made 
to the Brooklyn Botanical Garden to further the work in 
investigation of Japanese Iris begun some years ago by 
Dr. George M. Reed. 

It was announced that a new Iris test garden was being 
started at the Missouri Botanical Garden, where already 
about 900 varieties have been assembled. It is expected that 
special work on color classification will be undertaken there. 
Announcement was also made of the special study of Dwarf 
Iris to be begun this year at the Cornell test garden under 
the direction of Dr. A. H. Wright. 

The lantern slides owned by the society are now in the 
custody of Mrs. Silas B. Water, Edgecliff Point, Walnut 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, and they may be rented by Garden 
Clubs and other horticultural organizations. 

It was voted to hold the annual meeting of the society at 
the Brooklyn Botanie Garden on Friday, June 3, but subject 
to change according to season. After the business meeting 
the Irises at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden will be inspected 
and the research work explained to the members. After 
lunch an automobile trip will be made to several famous Iris 
collections on Long Island. 





Regulations to Stop Beetle Spread 

Drastic regulations to prevent the spread of the Japanese 
beetle have been adopted by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture. 

The following portion of Pennsylvania is designated as 
the ‘‘regulated area’’: Counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, 
Berks, Montgomery, Northampton, Lehigh, Chester, Dela- 
ware, Lancaster, and Lebanon; and the townships of Cone- 
wago, Londonderry, Derry, South Hanover, West Hanover, 
East Hanover, Swatara, Lower Swatara, Lower Paxton, and 
Susquehanna, and the city of Harrisburg in Dauphin County. 

The regulations prevent the movement of farm products 
and cut flowers from this area between June 15 and October 
15 unless certified as being free of Japanese beetles. Restric- 
tions are placed on all farm crops, fruits and vegetables with 
the exception of Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes when 
free from soil, watermelons, dried fruits, dried vegetables, 
seeds and grains. 

No restrictions are placed on the movement of smooth 
bulbs of Tulip, Hyacinth, Gladiolus, and Narcissus from the 
regulated area to points outside thereof. 

Nursery and ornamental stock other than cut flowers, sand, 
soil, earth, peat, compost and manure, can not be moved from 
the regulated area to points outside of such area any time 
during the year until certified by the inspector. 

The rules also state that any car, vehicle, basket, box, or 
other container of articles moved or offered for movement 
which contains or may contain articles the movement of 
which is prohibited or restricted by these regulations, shall 
be subject to inspection by duly authorized inspectors at 
place of shipment or destination or at any point en route. 





American Peony Society 


It is announced that the annual exhibition of the American 
Peony Society will be held this year at the Armory in Peoria, 
[ll., on June 9 and 10, under the auspices of the Peoria 
Garden Club and the Peoria Association of Commerce. The 
Peoria Armory provides a large floor with excellent lighting 
and ventilation. The dates of the show are subject to change, 
depending upon the weather. 





Chestnut Hill Flower Show 


It is announced that the Spring Flower Show of the Chest- 
nut Hill (Mass.) Garden Club will be held this year on the 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Hammond Street, 
Chestnut Hill. The show will open on Wednesday, May 25, 
and continue for three days. It will be free to the public 


¢rom 10 A. M. to 6 P. M., and will contain exhibits of Orchids, 

greenhouse plants, cut flowers, table decorations and the 
like. This annual exhibition is always a notable event, and 
‘is invariably attended by thousands of persons. 





Pennsylvania State Flower 


A bill, now before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, pro- 
vides that the Tulip Tree and bloom shall be the state tree 
and flower for Pennsylvania. 

Various botanical societies in the state have joined in favor 
of the Tulip Tree and many reasons are given for its selec- 
tion. First, it is found wild and cultivated in all parts of the 
state. Second, it is becoming popular as a forest and shade 
tree. Third, its leaves resemble a keystone in shape. Fourth 
it is strictly but not exclusively a Pennsylvanian. Fifth, it is 
in bloom during the latter part of May and can be used 
Memorial Day. 

Pennsylvania is the only state that has never chosen a 


state flower, according to Dr. E. M. Gress, state botanist. 





Farm and Garden Association 


It is announced that Mrs. Clement Houghton of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., is to open her estate on May 13 for the benefit 
of the New England Farm and Garden Association. At that 
time the gardens will be filled with lovely Spring flowers, 
and the rock garden, which is a feature of the Houghton 
place, will be at its best. In case Friday, the 13th, should be 
a rainy day, the garden will be open on Saturday. Mrs. 
Houghton’s garden has been developed along unusual lines 
and contains a newly-made moraine, which has been worked 
out with great care. 


DAMAGE TO YEWS 


Dear Sir— 

My attention has just been called to a curious state of 
affairs in the planting of Yews at a neighbor’s place. Large 
quantities of the small branches have been cut or bitten off— 
pieces about eight inches long—and these lie at the roots of 
the plant in such quantities that they can be picked up by 
the handful. It may well be that squirrels are responsible 
for this damage. It is certainly similar to what squirrels do 
to Kim trees and there are plenty of squirrels, both red and 
gray, in the neighborhood of the plants. 

Has any other reader of Horticulture found anything of 
this sort, and can anyone make a suggestion as to what 
should be done? 

—Nathaniel T. Kidder. 
Milton, Mass. 


THE NEWER LUPINS 


Although Lupins have not received as much attention as 
Delphiniums, several greatly improved strains have been put 
on the market. The so-called Downer’s Hybrids are particu- 
larly attractive, but many other good kinds have been de- 
veloped in England. Elliott’s Sweet Scented Lupins are a 
novelty. They flower early, carrying flowers which vary from 
white to deep purple. The fragrance is very distinct. This 
variety has an uncommonly long flowering season. 

Lupins make unusually quick growth, and seeds of most 
kinds sown in early Spring out-of-doors often, produce flow- 
ering plants before the coming of frost, although probably 
it is better to pinch off the buds and allow the plants to 
retain all of their strength for the next year’s crop. Lupins 
like fairly rich soil, but dislike fresh manure. They also have 
an especial fondness for lime. It is best to use young plants, 
because plants which have made considerable growth are 
hard to handle. Care should be taken not to set the plants 
too deeply. Lupins when well grown make very attractive 
clumps in the garden. Sometimes they are associated to ad- 
vantage with the Verbascums. 
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MPORTATIONS of Narcissus bulbs during the Fall of 
I 1927 for propagation purposes will be limited to 100,000 

bulbs per variety for each importer, according to an 
order issued by the Federal Horticultural Board, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The Board has also 
ordered that further special permits shall be refused for the 
Narcissus varieties Golden Spur, Emperor, Victoria and 
Princeps, inasmuch as these varieties are believed (accord- 
ing to the Board) to be now available in the United States in 
sufficient quantity to meet essential propagation needs. 

It is estimated by the Board that 288 American bulb 
growers now have plantings totaling 134,000,000 bulbs of the 
various varieties. On the basis of former importations it is 
believed that 77,000,000 marketable bulbs will be sufficient to 
take care of the normal consumption needs of the United 
States. 


AMERICAN-GROWN NARCISSI 






ing, but also a good garden variety. Trumpet rich deep yel- 
low, spreading perianth. 

Emperor. Perianth deep primrose, trumpet rich yellow. 
This variety is largely grown in beds or borders but is also 
used for naturalizing. 

Empress. Rich yellow trumpet with white perianth. A 
strong grower and is specially recommended for naturalizing. 

King Alfred. A very handsome Daffodil with flowers of 
large size, great substance, and of a rich golden color. The 
trumpet is large and well formed with frilled open mouth. 
Valuable as a cut flower for vases. 

Mrs. E. H. Krelage. A refined creamy white trumpet per- 
feetly formed. One of the best of the newer varieties. 

Prineeps. A large, free flowering and distinct trumpet 
variety. Perianth sulphur white, trumpet rich yellow. Good 
for naturalizing. 





A RIBBON BORDER OF 


Notwithstanding the fact that garden makers in this coun- 
try are unable to plant the wonderful new Daffodils which 
are being developed in England, interest in all forms of 
Narcissi continues strong. The following list is selected from 
the best varieties now being grown commercially in this 
country—varieties which can be obtained for planting the 
coming season. 


Large Trumpet Sorts 


Aeoleus. A giant trumpet, beautiful white perianth, very 


large yellow trumpet with beautifully frilled brim, one of 
the best exhibition sorts. 

Duke of Bedford. A handsome flower, usually measuring 
four inches across, perianth broad and pure white, trumpet 
a soft yellow, very large and of fine form. 

Golden Spur. The best of all yellow Narcissi for early fore- 








POET’S NARCISSUS 
LARZ ANDERSON IN 


ON THE ESTATE OF 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Robert Sydenham. Sulphur yellow wel! formed perianth 
and large wide open trumpet with a deeply frilled brim. A 
splendid variety for exhibition purposes. 

Van Waverens Giant. The largest of all Narcissi. Primrose 
perianth; trumpet rich yellow with deep open mouth. 

Victoria. Flowers large and of fine form, creamy white. 
Broad perianth. Trumpet clear yellow. When forced the 
perianth is pure white. 


Barri Varieties 


Conspicuus. A flower of great beauty. Bright yellow peri- 
anth, and broad short cup, edged bright orange. A very last- 
ing flower and one of the best for naturalizing. 

Firebrand. Stout ivory white perianth with vivid scarlet 
cup. A very distinet variety. 

Seagull. A charming flower with large pure white perianth, 
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THE LONG TRUMPET DAFFODIL ‘‘EMPEROR"’ 


cup canary edged apricot, fine for cutting, a strong and free 
crower. 

Incomparabilis (Star Narecissi) Gloria Mundi. A handsome 
flower with rich yellow perianth and large open crown 
stained rich orange scarlet. 

Lucifer. A very showy flower, perianth white, cup a glow- 
ing orange red. A strong grower and free bloomer. 

Sir Watkin, (The Giant Welsh Daffodil). A handsome bold 
flower with perianth of great substance, beautiful primrose 
color, cup rich golden yellow. One of the best for planting in 
the grass. 

Leedsii, (White Star Narcissi). Minnie Hume. Very free 
flowering with pointed white perianth and spreading canary 
yellow eup which changes to white. 

Mrs. Langtry. Perianth white, opening pale primrose and 
passing off white. A very free bloomer, each bulb often pro- 
ducing several flower stems. 

Southern Gem. A fine giant Leedsii with white perianth 
with large lemon yellow crown. One of the most beautiful 
varieties. 

Poetaz Varieties 

Karly Perfection. The earliest of all the poetaz varieties, 
a free flowering white with yellow cup, often with five or 
six flowers. 

Elvira. Heads of three or four flowers with broad white 
petals and bright vellow cup edged orange. Very fragrant. 

Laurens Koster. Pure white perianth with large orange 
yellow cup. A very handsome variety. 


PRINCEPS, A PARTICULARLY 
GOOD GARDEN DAFFODIL 


HE embargo placed on the importation of Narcissus 

I bulbs has so curtailed the supply available in this 

country, and so enhanced the prices of the few bulbs 
available as to place many of them out of the reach of 
flower gardeners of moderate means, except in very limited 
quantities. Narcissus bulbs of many standard commercial 
varieties hitherto obtainable at from 75 cents to $1 a dozen 
are priced this season at from $1.25 to $2.50 and are avail- 
able only in limited quantities, since American growers are 
not yet prepared to supply the demands of the market and 
probably will not be for from three to five years. 

The normal market for Narcissi in the United States as 
indicated by import statistics when they were available in 
unlimited quantities is upwards of 125,000,000 bulbs per 
annum. A census recently taken by the Federal Government 
indicates that there are but 102,000,000 Narcissi of all vari- 
eties now being grown commercially in this country and 
probably not more than ten per cent of that number will 
be placed on the market this season. To aggravate this situ- 
ation, some of these commercial plantings, notably those in 
Texas, have proven complete or partial failures. In some 
eases the bulbs will be transferred this season to other bulb 
growing sections. 

The chief demand for Narcissus bulbs in the past has been 
from the greenhouse men, who force them for the Winter 
florists’ trade and this trade demands certain of the stand- 
ard foreing varieties. But private gardeners will find equally 
satisfactory certain varieties which are not ordinarily used 
for forcing and a few of these will probably be available 
this season at reasonable prices. 

The most desirable of the long trumpet varieties suitable 


for general garden planting and which promises to be avail- 
able in considerable quantity and at a reasonable price is 
probably Narcissus Prineeps. This variety has been grown 
extensively in this country for several years and there are 
considerable stocks of it available so it should be procurable 
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in the retail market this season at a price ranging from 
75 cents to $1 a dozen. 

Princeps is the first early long trumpet bi-color variety, 
coming into bloom immediately after Golden Spur, which 
is in great demand because it is a favorite with the florists. 
It produces a fine long spike, frequently fourteen inches, 
and at its best the blooms measure five inches in diameter. 
It has a sulphur white perianth with light yellow trumpet. 
The form of the flower is airy and graceful and left standing 
in the garden it remains in fresh bloom for from three to 
four weeks. 

While Princeps forces well it is not very popular with 
florists for that purpose for the reason that the petals lack 
the substance of some other varieties and the flowers do not 
stand handling and shipping as well. But these faults do 
not militate against its desirability as a garden variety where 
the blooms are not subjected to handling. 

Princeps is an unusually vigorous grower and multiplies 
rapidly, perhaps making double the increase which may be 
expected from Golden Spur and some other varieties. There 
are considerable plantings of it in the states of New York, 
Oregon and Washington, where it has been grown largely 
for the production of field bloom for commercial cutting. 
One Oregon grower grows it in considerable quantity for 
the blooms alone, making little or no effort to dispose of the 
bulbs and has found it profitable as a cut flower variety in a 
market where he sells the blooms for $5 per 1,000. 


Olympia, Wash. —Joe Smith. 


THE SHASTA DAISY 


Shasta Daisies can be divided or planted readily early in 
the Spring. They will stand dividing almost as well as the 
hardy Chrysanthemums, and soon grow into plants of good 
size. The Shasta Daisy is also grown easily from seed sown 
early in May. It is important to remember that this plant 
requires an abundance of room. It develops strong lateral 
branches on which great numbers of flowers are produced. 

The first year that the Shasta Daisy is set out it should be 
kept from flowering too freely. Many of the buds should be 
removed. If this precaution is not taken it will be likely to 
bloom itself to death. A sunny situation is preferred, and 
an abundance of water will be required to keep the plants 
thriving. 

The Shasta Daisy and its improved varieties, several of 
which will be found in catalogues, and all of which are similar 
in habit, are especially useful for cutting, lasting a week or 
more in the house. The plant is also useful because of its long 
season, keeping in flower from July to September. 


THE EARLIEST SPRING FLOWER 


Dear Sir—It may be of interest, in connection with the 
notes on the ‘‘First Flowers of Spring’’ in your number for 
March 15, to mention the fact that there is still another can- 
didate for a place on such a list. It is probable that we shall 
have to admit the claims of Skunk’s Cabbage to first place 
for all time, since it is frequently in bloom in moist, sheltered 
spots shortly after Christmas, but the first flower that all are 
agreed to call a flower, is not the Hepatica, the Arbutus, the 
Dandelion, the Erigenia or the Spring Beauty, but a member 
of the Trillium family known as Trillium nivale. I have had 
this flower in bloom close to Hepatica, and two weeks ahead 
f it. At this writing (March 26) the flowers are gone. It 
eems to me that this diminutive species, with its large white 
‘lowers, should be a fine addition to the shrubberies of any 

arden, but I do not know of any dealer who offers it. The 
ants do not need coddling. If left to themselves they have 
tendeney to increase in number. They come before the 
roeus and similar garden flowers and do much to make one 
'elieve that Spring is coming. 


Joliet, Ill. —Willard N. Clute. 


CONTROLLING BORERS IN 
BIRCH TREES 


UCH interest has been aroused by the experiments 

made by Dr. H. V. Peirson, state entomologist of 

Maine, which seem to indicate that borers can be 
driven from Birch trees by injecting a solution of aloes. The 
White Birch is subject to attacks by many pests, but the 
greatest amount of damage is done by a flat-headed beetle 
known as the Bronze Birch Borer (Agrilus anxius). Indeed, 
this borer is rapidly destroying Birch trees throughout the 
country. A tree which has become infested usually dies 
within a few years. In describing this beetle, Dr. Peirson 
says that it evidently loves sunshiny spots for it invariably 
attacks the top of the White Birch first. The top of the tree 
begins to die, the leaves dying on the small limbs. Gradually 
the injury extends to the lower branches. 

In the past no means of saving infested White Birch shade 
or landscape trees has been found. Dr. Peirson’s investiga- 
tions, however, give promise of a successful means of control. 
His trial experiments are described as follows: 

Insects, particularly of the wood boring type, are very fastidious 
as to their food. In general an insect feeding on Birch attacks no 
other trees except possibly a few closely related ones. If the taste of 
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the host plant can be changed it seems reasonably possible that 
insects can be kept out or driven out of the host. With these facts 
in mind several badly infected White Birch trees were treated as 
follows: Holes were bored with an increment borer on a slight slant 
into the trunk at breast height. These holes were placed four inches 
apart and were about two inches deep. A solution of aloes was 
injected into these holes and they were then plugged with paraffin. 
Aloes is a non-poisonous, very bitter, water soluble, vegetable drug. 
The sap carried the solution well through the tree and later examina- 
tions showed that the larvae were apparently all driven out within 
a week, so that no further damage was found. The aloes solution is 
very inexpensive and is easily injected into the holes by means of 
a medicine dropper. The aloes gives the sap and consequently the 
wood a very bitter taste so that the larvae refuse to eat any more 
and immediately bore out through the bark. 

It is hoped that further experiments which are planned 
for this coming season will show that borers in many kinds 
of shade trees can be driven out and possibly even kept out 
for several seasons with a single application of the solution 
but until the above, or some other means of control has been 
satisfactorily worked out, infested shade trees should be cut 
or burned in the autumn or winter while the grubs are still 
in the tree. In this way only, can surrounding trees be pro- 
tected. 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK ABOUT 
THE GLADIOLUS 


“The Gladiolus Book,” by Forman T. McLean, William Edwin 
Clark, and Eugene N. Fischer. Price $5. Published by Doubleday 
Page & Company, Garden City, New York. 

HIS is the most important book on the Gladiolus which 

has been published in this country. It is a book for which 

there has long been a need, and which has had a large ad- 
vance sale. It is likely to be the standard reference book for 
several years. The three men who have collaborated’ in the writ- 
ing of ‘‘The Gladiolus Book”’ are well-known growers. 

Mr. McLean, who is connected with the Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has given the book its most 
authoritative and scientific tone. Evidently the history of the 
Gladiolus, which constitutes the first chapter, is almost wholly 
his work. It has a scientific and technical flavor lacking in 
the rest of the book, which is written in a popular vein, al- 
though without any sacrifice in fullness of detail. It is rather 
unusual to find a book dealing so specifically with the products 
of different hybridizers, but doing so gives an intimate touch 
to the book, and probably will be of assistance when selections 
are being made for garden cultivation. 


Foreign Varieties 

It is stated that the French varieties have been somewhat 
uncertain in their behavior in this country, which probably 
explains why they have not been more widely disseminated 
here. Most of them ean be grown along the seacoasts, but many 
are ill adapted to our warm dry summers and are poor propa- 
gators. Reports from the middle west are particularly discour- 
aging. Only a few, like Desdemone and Baron Hulot, are 
rugged enough for general culture. 

The Hollanders are credited with several good varieties in- 
cluding Flora and Le Marechal Foch. Germany has given us 
several fine varieties including Schwaben and Europa. The 
newer kinds from western Europe are recommended with hesi- 
tation because they come from a moist climate, and their suc- 
cess in dry sunny parts of America is doubtful. Exceptions are 
made, however, for some of Kelway’s English sorts. Such 
varieties as Golden Measure and White Purity are known to 
perform well under varied conditions. 

Much greater promise, on the whole, is found in the varie- 
ties from dry and sunny Australia. The Australians go in for 
size, and many of their productions are very showy. The dark 
crimson Chancellor, the creamy white Pearl, and the soft pink 
Leoin are noted as particularly fine. 

Many pages are given to the products of American hybrid- 
izers, and the statement is made that probably more enthu- 
siastic Gladiolus growers are to be found around Boston than 
anywhere else in the United States. Two of the authors of this 
book are among them. Mr. Clark has long been known for his 
work in growing the finer varieties, and in experimenting 
with species from other countries, especially from South 
Africa. His work in this line has had special value. He has 
also become prominent as an exhibiter, especially in Boston. 
Mr. Fischer, a neighbor of Mr. Clark, has become widely 


known for his success in creating new varieties. Undoubtedly 
Mrs. Frederic C. Peters is the most famous, but he has pro- 
duced many other good varieties which are fast coming into 
cultivation. It is also interesting to note at this point that 
the American Gladiolus Society, which has now reached a very 
large membership, was organized at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, the date being May 27th, 1910, at which time thirteen 
enthusiasts met for this purpose. 

While the history of the Gladiolus and the discussion of 
varieties is helpful and interesting, no doubt the amateur’s 
attention will center in the chapters which deal with cultiva- 
tion. These chapters are satisfyingly comprehensive, and doubt- 
less combine the experiences of the three authors. As a con- 
cession to custom, however, the terms bulb and bulblet rather 
than correct terms corms and cormels are used throughout 
the book. In quoting from the book in this review we are of 
course compelled to follow this plan, but we do so under 
protest. 

Planting Gladioli 

This section contains a long discussion of diseases which 
seems out of place. It would have been much better in a 
chapter by itself. 

It is stated that a flat bulb is not as good as a plumper one. 
For the very best results the bulbs should also be large, an inch 
and a quarter or an inch and a half in diameter. Some of the 
bluish sorts always have small bulbs, and bulbs of other varie- 
ties like Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Peace and many of the 
Primulanus varieties grow to huge size, even two or three 
inches in diameter. A bulb an inch and a half or over is called 
a first size, or No 1 bulb, and this size is usually the one to 
produce the best blooms. Bulbs three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter will produce flowers, but fewer of them, and of 
smaller size. 

The fact is pointed out that Gladioli are not heavy feeders 
and require only moderate fertilization. Sheep manure, ground 
bone, wood ashes, or a balanced potato fertilizer may be used. 
With commercial fertilizer, about one pound to the hundred 
foot row is enough. It must not come into contact with the 
bulbs. 

Over-crowding is to be avoided, four or six inches apart is 
about right. Closer planting may be adopted if it is desired 
to avoid staking. Deep planting also helps in this respect. It is 
well to place each bulb right side up in the trench. The pointed 
end is, of course, the top. If, however, the bulbs are already 
sprouted it is best to have the little white sprouts pointing 
up whatever position the bulb may take. If these precautions 
are not taken the sprouts will come at all angles, and many 
will extend into the middle of the row. 

When the bulbs are in position they may be covered with 
two inches of loose soil, packed firmly around them. The rest 
of the trenches may be filled with loose earth. If one is growing 
exhibition blooms or wants particularly fine flowers, the bulbs 
should stand farther apart; as much as a foot for the tallest 
and largest kinds. Shallow planting should be practiced too, 
the furrows being not over four inches deep. This allows the 
air to reach the roots and makes for healthier growth. There 
is danger of the soil drying out, however, and irrigation must 
be practiced in dry weather. With shallow planting, too, culti- 
vation must be done with a rake or scuffle hoe so that the 
roots will not be injured. The author of this chapter likes to 
give a top dressing of fertilizer when the plants are six inches 
high. He finds that a half pound of bone meal, and an equa! 
amount of wood ashes will suffice for one hundred feet of 
rows, being scattered along the sides. Another application is 
appreciated just as the plants start to flower. 


Hybridizing Gladioli 


Advanced growers will find much of value in the chapter 
on hybridization and propagation. These are matters about 
which much too little has been known. One valuable hint con- 
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cerns the planting of bulblets, the statement being made that 
they should go into the ground as soon as the weather will 
permit. Most growers, it seems, plant their bulblets before they 
plant their bulbs, because a long growing season is needed. 
They may be planted in long shallow drills like peas, about 
two inches deep. The young bulbs grown from bulblets, may 
be dug or lifted earlier in the fall than the bulblets ; September 
is not too early even if the foliage is still green. Bulblets which 
are valued should be separated from the old bulbs before the 
latter are dried. They themselves should be dried two or three 
days, and then immediately stored in earth, being kept in a 
moister place in the winter than the bulbs and never allowed 
to dry out. 

The writer says, however, ‘‘The handling of bulblets is a 
special task in itself, and scarcely worth while for the average 
gardener growing Gladiolus solely for flowers. It is much 
simpler to replenish with new stock from the dealer.’’ 

The up-to-date character of the book is shown by chapters 
which deal with baby Gladioli and with the cultivation of the 
Gladiolus under glass. There is even a chapter on the cultiva- 
tion of bulbs in the tropics, and a long discussion of classifica- 
tions and ratings for the benefit of growers who exhibit their 
flowers at the shows. 

The colored illustrations in the book are much superior to 
the black and white blocks. They are made from paintings 
done by Mr. Fischer. 

The book itself is a valuable piece of work, but at the same 
time is not above criticism. It is not literature. There are in- 
numerable places where the construction is awkward, and mis- 
takes in capitalization are readily found. The indefensible plan 
of using Gladiolus as the plural as well as the singular form 
is used throughout the book. On the whole, however, this work 
merits the widespread interest which is being shown in it and 


is entitled to a place on the shelves of every grower, whether 
amateur or professional. 


MR. REHDER REPLIES TO MR. 
McFARLAND’S LETTER 


EAR Sir—Though I have already stated my point of 
D view regarding botanical names in the number of 
April 1st of Horticulture in my reply to Mr. Steele’s 
criticism, the note on the same subject by Mr. McFarland 
seems to call for further explanations, particularly as Mr. 
McFarland apparently misunderstood some of my remarks 
in my reply. He speaks of the ‘‘impending conference at 
Vienna attended primarily by systematic botanists,’’ but 
my reference was to the International Horticultural Congress 
which will convene this Autumn at Vienna, while the next 
International Botanical Congress will not take place until 
1930 at London. 

At the Horticultural Congress in Vienna questions of 
nomenclature will be discussed and, as far as I know, it is 
the intention to form in each country committees on nomen- 
elature which will have to compile lists of preferred botan- 
ical names and to consider recommendations and suggestions 
regarding nomenclature to be submitted to the next botan- 
ical congress. 

In Europe horticulturists will follow as closely as possible 
the International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature; they 
voted to do so at the last International Horticultural Con- 
eress at Brussels in 1910, and I am certain that they will 
stand by this vote at the coming congress. It may also be 
stated that in Europe the need for standardized horticultural] 
nomenclature is not as great as it is in this country, not- 


withstanding the assertion of Mr. McFarland that ‘‘with 
a thousand years of plant consideration’’—whatever this 
may mean—‘‘Europe has not arrived anywhere in a stand- 
ardized nomenclature,’’ because in Europe there is a much 
greater uniformity in botanical nomenclature, since the In- 
ternational Rules are followed generally, though perhaps not 
everywhere in all its details, while in this country two codes 
of nomenclature prevail, the American or Philadelphia Code 
and the International or Vienna Code. 

I am afraid Mr. McFarland expects too much if he hopes 
that ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ will be accepted outside 
of this country as the list of names stands. It was not so 
much the list itself, as the idea underlying this list, that I 
had in mind when I said that the American Joint Committee 
on Horticultural Nomenclature had inaugurated an impor- 
tant reform and called ‘‘Standardized Plant Names”’ a step- 
ping stone to a uniform horticultural nomenclature. I inten- 
tionally spoke of horticultural and not of botanical nomen- 
clature. I may reiterate that according to my opinion 
‘*Standardized Plant Names’’ will remain restricted in its 
use to this country and that its application will be chiefly 
to horticultural literature and commercial intercourse, but 
even with this restriction it will be of the greatest advantage 
and importance to all interested in horticulture and in the 
buying and selling of plants. It may also be noted here that 
‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ contains an about equally large 
number of names of garden forms which were perhaps even 
more in need of standardization than botanical names. 

Mr. McFarland states that I had said that ‘‘I hoped that 
my Manual will be more or less international,’’ but I had 
said that ‘‘my Manual is more or less international.’’ As I 
had conceived it this way, I had to adopt a nomenclature 
which was international, and as my Manual is primarily 
written from a botanical standpoint as is Bailey’s ‘‘Manual 
of Cultivated Plants,’’ which like mine has not adopted the 
nomenclature of ‘‘Standardized Plant Names,’’ I followed 
the International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature. The 
statements made by Mr. McFarland that systematic botan- 
ists would be doing botany a greater service ‘‘if they studied 
the plants rather than the names of plants and were willing 
to adopt any name that would be generally used’’ (probably 
meaning thereby the names approved by the Joint Commit- 
tee), and that ‘‘they arbitrarily drop names and adopt others 
without notice and statements of synonymy,’’ seems to me 
beyond the mark and have little foundation in fact; Mr. 
McFarland knows very well, as appears from the preface of 
‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ that in the study of plants 
and plant relationships occasional changes of names are 
unavoidable. The editors of ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ 
also have been forced in the course of their work to coin new 
combinations of names, as Ampelopsis vitacea, Azalea pouk- 
hanensis, A. Simsii, Weigela praecox and others. That the 
editors themselves do not consider the standardized names 
as applicable to botanical work is shown by the fact that 
one of the editors, Dr. Coville, when describing a new Goose- 
berry in 1925 ealled it Grossularia echinella, though in 
‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ Grossularia is not recognized 
as a genus but is referred to Ribes. 

I say once more that the American Joint Committee can 
be well satisfied with the success of their work. I am glad to 
learn that ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ has such a large 
circulation and that the names are accepted by a great num- 
ber of important horticultural periodicals in this country. 
Nevertheless, the Committee should realize that the applica- 
bility of such a list of names which are, as it cannot be 
denied, selected more or less arbitrarily, has its limits. 


—Alfred Rehder. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: Doubtless this pleasant little controversy might readily be 
prolonged for months as it has already been in progress for years, but with 
reams of material about practical garden work now awaiting publication, the 
letter of Mr. Rehder’s must be the last for the time being.) 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 


PIU LIL 


TERE are two items of interest which will be wel- 
I comed by garden makers. One refers to Tulips, and the 
other to Standard or Tree Roses. First as to the Tulips. 
Announcement comes from Holland that prices this year 
will be considerably lower than they were last season. Ap- 
parently, however, this refers only to the Darwins, for I 
understand that there will be a reduction in the price of 
these Tulips all along the line. I am told, however, the prices 
of single Tulips will not be changed materially. Of course it 
is the Darwin Tulips which are most in demand. They are 
being planted more heavily than ever now that Daffodils 
are not plentiful. And they deserve their popularity. No 
flowers do more to give colorful charm to gardens in Spring 
than do these Darwin tulips, which are also exceedingly 
useful as cut flowers. 





Fewer people are interested in Standard Roses, and yet 
Roses of this type are being planted in increasing numbers. 
They are especially useful in large gardens to break up the 
somewhat flat and monotonous appearance which is likely 
to be found without them. Moreover, they are less suscep- 
tible to Black spot and mildew than the bush roses. At 
least, I am told that this is a fact. My own experience with 
Tree Roses has been limited. 

Last year and the year previous it was almost impossible 
to obtain Standard Roses, even in the most common varieties. 
I understand that propagators had encountered unusual and 
unexpected difficulties. Now, however, these difficulties seem 
to have been surmounted, for there is no lack of Tree Roses, 
and in great variety. I have counted over fifty kinds in one 
catalogue. Some of the older Roses like Frau Karl Drusechki 
and General MacArthur make wonderful standards, but no 
better than the newer kinds, many of which are now being 
experimented with and are giving very satisfactory results. 
Souvenir De Claudius Pernet flowers with great profusion 
when grown as a standard and produces almost perfect 
blooms. Red Star, Mrs. Henry Morse, Rev. F. Page Roberts, 
and Golden Emblem also make superb standard plants. Many 
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of the others I have not seen, but there is no reason why they 
should not do equally well. 

Of course there are difficulties to be encountered when cold 
weather comes. Tree roses must be laid down, and covered, 
but this is not a serious drawback in any event. Naturally it 
is easier to grow Standard roses on the Pacific coast than 
it is in the East. Magnificent specimens are to be seen there, 
and the freedom with which they grow is indicated by the 
accompanying illustration which was made in the gardens 
of Mr. D. W. Coolidge at Pasadena, California. 





As soon as garden makers become Rose enthusiasts they 
are keen about trying out novelties and the unusual varieties. 
There are a few kinds which I would like to suggest to 
amateurs who have not tried them. One is Bardou Job, an 
old timer but one seldom seen, probably because it has been 
difficult to obtain. It is exceedingly sweet, and has large 
semi-double, scarlet flowers. It has a semi-climbing habit, 
and likes a little support, growing well on the side of a 
trellis. 

Mermaid is another Rose worth a trial. It is not very 
hardy, and will need protection in the northern states. It is ° 
especially to be prized in states farther South, where it will 
grow into a great bush, producing almost countless flowers 
which are very large and pure white except for a lemon 
center. It blooms throughout the season, and is very effective. 

Among the climbers I want to speak a word for Dr. Huey, 
which gave me more pleasure than any other Rose in my 
garden last season. With its large, mahogany flowers, pro- 
duced with the utmost freedom, and lasting a surprisingly 
long time, it beats upon the senses with a feeling of delight 
which can hardly be described. It is an entirely different 
kind of Rose from Paul’s Searlet Climber, but in its class 
equally valuable. 

Another Rose worth keeping in mind is Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar, not very new but often neglected. It is not to be 
grown by the casual Rose lover, for it has a tendency towards 
mildew, and likes a little coddling, but when properly 
handled it is exceedingly lovely, with its pale lemon buds 
and sulphur-yellow flowers. It is sweetly 
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scented. 

I think that Freedom is going to be well 
liked. This is a climbing Rose, produced 
by crossing Silver Moon and Kaiserin 
Auguste Viktoria, by F. R. N. Undritz, of 
West Brighton, New York. Mr. Undritz 
has been working with Roses for several 
years, but has hesitated to give the results 
to the public. Now several kinds are being 
released and promise to win wide popular- 
ity. Among the others are Ben Stad, 
ereamy white but flushed with fresh pink ; 
General Pershing, dark pink, and Victory, 
salmon pink. It is characteristic of the 
Undritz Roses that all of them have some 
degree of perfume, while several are un- 
usually fragrant. This is a very important 
point in connection with climbers. 

Much interest is also being shown in the 
new climbing Roses of George Thomas, with 
their ever blooming tendencies, but appar- 
ently they are better for the Middle States 
than for the North. It is to be hoped that 
eventually there will be ever blooming 











STANDARD ROSES AS GROWN ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


climbers for all climates. 
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FIRST PRIZE PLAN IN GAR- 
DEN COMPETITION 


IGHTY plans were submitted in the small gar- 
den competition conducted by the New York 
Botanical Garden, and the winners have been 

announced as follows: First prize of $100, Mr. L. L. 
Blumdell, Brookline, Mass.; Second prize of $75, 
Mrs. James Stewart, Easton, Md.; Third prize of $25, 
Mr. James T. Graham, Brookline, Mass. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Blumdell was also a winner in 
last season’s competition. 

The judges were Isabella Pendleton, representing 
the Garden Club of America; Hilda Loines, repre- 
senting the Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, and Kenneth R. Boynton, representing the 
New York Botanical Garden. 

As in 1926, the New York Botanical Garden will 
this year lay out and plant a garden on the lines of 
the plan winning the first prize. This garden will be 
located a little to the northwest of the conservatory 
range No. 1. 

The planting plan of Mr. Blumdell’s garden, which 
should be consulted in connection with the diagram, 
is given herewith: ; 
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Key No. of 
No. Name Piants Used 
1. Crataegus punctata 2 
2. Moss Campion. To be planted among flag stones 100 
3. Common Lilac +t 
4. Taxus media Hicksi 4 uy ; ; : 
5. Buxus sempervirens Dwarf Box. In 20”-square white , on Sage 1 

boxes. es Tea +) UL . A > | 
6. Rosa Hugonis 2 ; he 
7. Berberis Thunbergii 8 Sa eva 
8. Rose Silver Moon 1 Dd ela eS HOMES Dy i | Samos 
: _— American Pillar 1 74 = >. ei" pe Mec | wew YORK 
10. Clematis virginiana 5 Seo 5 . 
11. Clematis paniculata 5 GARDEN “4 SOTA EL 
12. Pachysandra terminalis 100 neck -YaaD - 1927 
13. Croeus in variety — 

Planted in turf panel in groups of 3 to 7 100 
14. Hollyhocks, single, red, white, and pink 36 
15. Delphinium Belladonna 39 
16. Boltonia asteroides 12 Key No. of 
17. Campanula persicifolia 14. No. Name Plants Used 
18. Aconitum Napellus 26 52. Lilium Henryi 10 
19. Lupinus polyphyllus, blue and white 12 59 ali : did 30 
20. Digitalis gloxiniaeflora SS ee 
21. Coreopsis lanceolata 1¢ 54. Pyrethrum roseum album 14 
22. Cimicifuga foetida simplex 12 55. Pansies in variety 100 
23. Gaillardia grandiflora 7 a 19 56. Sweet William, red 22 
= — longifolia subsessilis tiau™ @ ll 57 Chrysanthemum Bronze King 8 
25. yssum saxatile 40  Cheendtiie O ; 13 
26. Alyssum maritimum (Dwarf Sweet Alvssum) og o> Vee = , 
27. Anemone japonica alba 39 ©60—«59. Calendula Orange King 15 
28. Aster Climax 4 60. Tall Late Cosmos 13 
29. Convallaria majalis (Lily-of-the-valley) 200 61. Verbena Mayflower 7 
30. Tradescantia virginiana 36 69 Petunia. dé k bl 10 
31. Hosta plantaginea grandiflora (Great White Daylily) Co See ee ee ie 
32. Thalictrum aquilegifolium. (Meadow-rue) j9 63. Platycodon grandiflorum album 5 
33. Aquilegia coerulea 25 
34. Echinops humilis (Low Globethistle) 2 PLANTING LIL Y-OF-THE-VALLEY 
35. Helenium autumnale 6 
. Gypsophila paniculata 8 Lily-of-the-Valley clumps may be divided to advantage 
38 — - a Feu, hal ' at this season. It is a mistake to let a bed go for many years 
39. Phlox Mrs. Jenkins, white 6 without being separated, for then the flowers are almost 
= end ened oD ° certain to diminish in size. The plants grow rapidly and 
42. Paeonia Festiva Maxima 9 soon form large clumps. A dozen pips set a foot apart will 
: ae : make a bed in a year or two. When the pips go into the 
45. Iris Black Prince 3 ground, the tips should be just at the surface. The Lily-of- 
16. Aster ptarmicoides 15 the-Valley is not very particular as to soil or location. It will 
sean ne a (Moss Pink) . thrive in a sunny spot, but will do equally well in partial 
8. Nepe sinii : : a : ian 
49. Tulips in colors desired, Darwin and Cottage 65 shade. It is particularly useful for tucking away in odd 


corners where most plants would not be at home, and the 
green bed is attractive even without flowers. 


50. Daffodils and Narcissus in varieties desired 
D1. Lilium regale 
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Well-known Experts— 


Genuine Holland 


“IDEAL” Granulated Peat Moss 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 


MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, 


of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of Horticulture, official organ of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 


and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss over any other known commodity for humus 


Mr. William N. Craig says: “Last year I sold hundreds of bales of 
‘Ideal’ Granulated Peat Moss, purchasers were all well pleased with it 
and have begun to recognize its many sterling qualities. Personally I 
use it for both summer and winter mulches, incorporate it with the soil 
for hardy lilies as well as those in pots and frames. It is especially valu- 
able to use where the soil is inclined to be light and gravelly on account 
of its moisture retaining properties. HAVING HAD MUCH PER- 
SONAL EXPERIENCE WITH IT I CAN GIVE IT MY UNQUALI- 
FIED RECOMMENDATION. It is clean, pleasant to handle, weedless 
and inodorous. There are today a number of other imported peats on 
the market, these mainly average 160-170 pounds to the bale. The ‘Ideal’ 
Peat Moss contains 220 pounds to the bale, this when broken up will 
cover 300 square feet an inch thick. Try this as a mulch on roses out- 
doors. You will be astonished how it will improve your plants, by 
keeping the soil cool and moist, smothering out weeds, making it un- 
necessary to water so much and in this way assist in preventing mildew 
and black spot from attacking the plants.” 


Read what Elizabeth H. Wood, Garden Service, 755 Main Street, 
Waltham, Mass., writes us: 

“Gentlemen: 

“IT have used your Ideal Holland Peat Moss with unlooked for success 
during the past season and find it a great time-saver in my garden work. 
Used as a 2 inch mulch on my rose beds, it helped to produce much finer 
flowers and better growth by far than last season. This I suspect is the 
reason I did not have to spray them for diseases at all from mid June 
on. Besides I scarcely had a weed to pull all summer in the beds so 
treated, and I can heartily endorse it as the best thing I have yet found 
to keep weeds out. Watering was also far less necessary, in fact the 


whole amount of the upkeep during the summer was considerably re- 
duced, and I had more time to attend to the finer touches of trimming 
and so forth. 

“Besides, I find it a far more attractive ground finish than the natural 
soil. Not only does the color blend more easily with most garden flowers, 
but by contrast, it makes a better foil for certain of the more brilliant 
ones. I noticed this especially with a planting of conspicuous daffodils, 
and the many early tulips, which blossom quite early before the other 
plants have covered the ground to any great extent. Used consistently 
throughout the garden, it gives an artistic appearance or finish to the 
surface of the bare ground that is well worth considering one of its 
fine points. 

“I have found it a help also in my regal and madonna lily beds, both 
those I am raising from seed, where it makes a fine protection for the 
tender plants, and those that are full grown. 

“I am now trying it among the native flowers, especially certain ones 
such as ladyslipper and arbutus, to see if it will affect them one way or 
the other. 

“Mixed with sand and a little earth, I am also using it in place of bulb 
fibre for shallow bowls of bulbs without drainage, and see no reason why 
it should not prove very satisfactory for this, owing to its open texture. 

“T have seen it used in several places that are willing to experiment, 
but because of the great variety of its uses, it could be intelligently and 
profitably used to a much larger extent by the average run of people in 
small places as well as large ones. They would certainly appreciate the 
amount of work it saved them, once they saw how it worked. 


Sincerely yours, 
“ELIZABETH H. WOOD.” 


“Signed 


We have just made a demonstration lawn with “Ideal” Peat Moss at No. 8 Marion Street, Roslindale, Mass., Mt. Hope Sec- 


tion. This is a new lawn on land just filled in. 


sections a few days apart in order to show the different stages of growth. 
and green in eight days during the driest period ever known in April. 


Experts have told us the results are hardly believable. 


The lawn was planted in 
It will pay you to see this lawn. The first section was up 
Other sections just coming up. Let us show you how we did it. 


Always Specify Ideal Granulated Peatmoss 


The true Holland Peatmoss, a natural vegetable matter mostly of aquatic 
plants and forms thoroughly decomposed, that is packed in the largest 
bales weighing 20 to 25% more than other brands. 

The United States Laws provide that every imported article shall be dis- 


tinctly marked showing the country from which it originates. In order 
to be sure that you are getting the genuine Holland Peatmoss see that the 
bale is marked “Holland.” The Holland Peatmoss beds are the oldest in 
the world and “Ideal” Peatmoss is far superior to the moss imported 
from other countries. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY, Importers 


ROSLINDALE P. O. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephones, Parkway 0728, 0729 and 2748 




















SUMMER BLOOMING LILIES FOR 
SPRING PLANTING 


ARDEN makers usually endeavor to plant their Lily 
(; bulbs in the Autumn and this is a wise plan because 
these bulbs, being soft, deteriorate very rapidly. Never- 
theless, if the bulbs have been carried through the winter in 


good condition, and are sound and plump, there is no reason 
why they should not be planted now. Most of them will pro- 
duce flowers this season. It is well known, of course, that the 
Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) differs from most other 


kinds in its habit of growth, and should be planted in August 
or as soon as possible after the flowering season. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances this fact militates against the possibility 
of having flowers this season if bulbs were not planted last 
year; but some of the florists have now adopted a plan which 


changes conditions. They pot up Madonna Lily bulbs at the 
proper season, and sell the potted plants in the Spring. If 
these plants are transferred to the open ground now, they 
will bloom in June as freely as though they had been planted 
in the garden a year ago. 

Imported bulbs which have been out of the ground for many 
months sometimes become badly shriveled. When that hap- 
pens, they are almost certain to decay if planted in the garden. 
Tt has been found, however, that if the scales are separated 
and spread between layers of damp moss, either in large pots 
or in boxes, and then placed in a greenhouse or warm cellar and 
given enough water to keep them from drying out, they will 
speedily make nice little bulbs, sometimes in three or four 
months. These bulbs may be potted up when new roots begin 
to show at the base. By using this plan, bulbs which otherwise 
would be lost can be made to produce several flowering plants. 

The Regal Lily, which has now become one of the best known 
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] and most popular Lilies for garden cultivation, are readily #n91a*1a 1a" ]0oeleuelenelocelenelenelecslecslecslecclonelens\easlensiecslecsiensien ee . 
grown from seed, which should be sown in coldframes at this sea- | (ay one 
son. Blooming size bulbs will be produced in about three years. | ee 
The Regal Lily, the Auratum Lily, Henry’s Lily and the | he ~ 
Speciosum Lilies are the species particularly recommended | b&X x 


ae 


cee 


for planting this Spring. They are among the most satisfactory 
of garden flowers. The list may be extended, however, by add- 
| ing the Tiger Lily, Kramer’s Lily, Hanson’s Lily and Lilium 
elegans. 

The bulbs of all these Lilies should be planted deeply, from 
six to eight inches according to their size. This measurement 
should be from the top of the bulbs. No manure should be 
used, but it is not necessary to be over particular about the 
nature of the soil. Lilies are sometimes said to detest lime, but 
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experience shows that nearly all kinds will grow reasonably 
well in average garden soil in any part of the country. 


EARLY VARIETIES OF 
GARDEN CORN 


For many years the varieties of early garden corn were | 
limited in number. In fact Early Cory, Early Mayflower, and 
Malakoff were the leading sorts, and strange to say those 


varieties are still popular with many growers. Then Golden 
Bantam was added but was not early enough in maturing 
to supplant the early white sorts. These sorts all enjoyed 
the first place in the corn list until corn breeding methods 
weré applied to the production of sorts that would mature 
earlier and yet possess sufficient good quality to meet the 
needs of at least the people living in regions where sweet 
corn could not be grown successfully even when the earliest 
maturing of the older early sorts were used. 

Fortunately, indeed, the efforts to produce earlier sorts 
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Complete materials for this Kiddy Play Place Vital- 
arium cost but $1090. It’s 6 feet wide and 17 feet, 
4 inches long. Frame is of steel. All the wood is 
cypress. It’s completely glazed with Vita Glass. 


Your Kiddies Health 
How Important Is It? 


Have you ever thought that the very same thing 
which makes you feel sort of run down and “spring 
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| . . . 2 ” e s 
have resulted in success, and there are to-day three varieties, ye nag ‘sog ¥ or rows child? ‘ Cet 
: originated in the Division of Horticulture, Central Experi- aa ro iedek Gee ee ‘ie eae Snly half aa Pati 
mental Farm, Ottawa, that have been proven by repeated truth. pees 
| : Pal ee 
tests to be earlier and of better quality than some of the The other half is, that you can really remarkable effects of the Ou 
older sorts. be shut in, and still have an Ultra Ray and the full partic- Pasi 
| Many of the seed houses are now handling in a commercial inside condition that’s just as ulars of how to secure such ef- | 
: , full of oxygen filled air; and fects for your kiddies. So let’s [RSS 

way two of these sorts, namely Pickaninny, and Early Mal- just as teeming with the vital- not attempt it. Se°, 

| colm. Banting, a variety of more recent origin, has not as | mj izing power of the sun, as if Instead, let us send you the oe 
yet become so well known as the former two, but is being | your kiddies were playing ev- complete facts as told by the a 

| ‘ A aapase. -- ery winter day, right out doors. Lord & Burnham Vitalarium { 
| propagated extensively to meet the requirements, and it is Ye} You can do it, by having for circular. ee 
hoped will be available this season. se them one of our Vitalarium Yes, that’s so, summer is here cee 

, , is i . : , (aii §=6Play Places. We might try to and why worry now about 

; Pickaninny.—This IS a dwarf, hardy, prolific, early -matur- en8 tell you here, something about next winter’s shut-in? Just x 
| ing variety found to mature for green corn under Ottawa x] how it’s glazed with Vita because, if you don’t get ready ces 


Glass, that allows the full now, you won't be ready then. 


| conditions in less than seventy days. The ears are about five ows & Wy 
passage of the life giving Ul- Building, as you know, always 


inches in length, principally eight rowed, with kernels that 
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otra Violet Ray. How it’s am- takes more time than one = 
| are broad, deep, tender and very sweet. When ready for use | #24 ply oxygenated, while being counts on. If your kiddies’ “se 
= the kernels are white with a slight purplish tinge which in- | }@ abundantly warmed. health is important to you, [J 
- e ‘ ; 4 (™} But then there would be no send for the Vitalarium cir- [od 

ereases in density until complete maturity is reached when cee room left to tell you of the cular. head 

the colour is dark purple. a®, ee 

Early Malcolm.—This is an intermediate grower develop- | Q% Bx he ee 

ing to a height of about five and a half feet, and maturing | (&& FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDESS OF ORES SESS) Br 

for green corn in less than ninety days. The ears average ee e 

about six inches in length, are twelve rowed and produce x x 
tender, broad, deep, white, sweet kernels. This variety is far x Jord, «. Fpurnham@. cen 
superior in quality to any of the early white sorts besides kes <a 

being earlier in maturing. xl Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories cen 
Banting is a dwarf hybrid corn, very much like Pickaninny <a, Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory ka 

in habit, but producing ears like Golden Bantam. This vari- | 3 Irvington, N.Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. Cet 

ety has been found to be ready for use as green corn in less | fem vington New ork. ys a 

than seventy days. From all indications this promises to be Cat Sinteen Checdiend icin Cee 

a very valuable corn on account of possessing earliness and | ped Vittle Bids. aS0s Caper aeee. 1247 So, Emerson St. [iJ 
produeing rich golden coloured kernels of exceedingly good | PR} okt, roa ttcLet ave, MAMTA Onn. Gregmaoro 
juality. Se* Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines 9 

—T. F. Ritchie. lems Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, Can. ‘ewe 








Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 
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FARQUHAR’S 





New and Rare Plants 


SPIRAEA Henryi. A magnificent new Spirea from China with spreading, 
arching branches bearing large six-inch heads of pure white flowers so pro- 
fusely that the whole bush, in early summer, is a huge bouquet of white. 
Perfectly hardy. Two-year field-grown plants, $2.50 each. 


BERBERIS Verne. One of the handsomest barberries and among the most 
beautiful of all berried shrubs. It has densely arranged, arching branches 
forming a dome-shaped bush often ten feet through. Its bright yellow flowers 
are followed in the Autumn by translucent salmon-red fruits which are retained 
far into the winter. $2.50 each. 


LONICERA Korolkowi, var. floribunda. A valuable Honeysuckle of vig- 
orous growth with twiggy branchlets and bluish grey-green leaves. The flowers 
are a beautiful shade of pink and borne so profusely that the effect produced 
from a short distance is of pink floating on thin mists. $2.00 each. 


Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our new Garden Annual, 
a copy of which will be mailed on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


| VINIFERA GRAPES AS GROWN 








Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular fiower ever introduced. 


Lge. Lge. 

Pkt. Pkt. : Pkt. Pkt. 

Crimson Giant. Best red .. .20 ‘50 putes .~ Pure white ... .20 .50 

Dream. Lavender turning to “Sethe or ae with 20 .50 
pu rple Cota Cegewe~eneeenaeus 20 .50 Mixed Colors slg sean the r s 

; Oe ge et ee ee. «ox op ie mele as 15 .30 

Exquisite. Rose color. ..... .20 .50 Collection. One packet each above 


Golden State. Orange yellow .20 .50 eigh 
. y! ght colors, $1.25 
Old Rose. Very attractive . .20 .50 Collection. One large packet each 
Oriole. Orange and gold .. .20 .50 above eight colors, $3.50 
Our Complete General Catalog for 1927, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE yates, Phila., Pa. 











MADONNA LILIES 


We have them ready now to plant. Bulbs were imported from 
North of France and potted last August. Grown outdoors in 
frames. Excellent heavy plants with large pot full of roots 15” 
high all ready to flower this spring. 

$7.50 per dozen 


Send for our circular of spring plants, rose bushes, Japanese Lanterns, 
delphinium, etc. 


BELMONT GARDENS 
159 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 


















WHAT TO PLANT 


The time is here to plan what you will plant this 
Spring. 






Whether it is Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, or Deciduous Trees, the 
Bay State Nurseries’ stock with hundreds of dif- 
ferent varieties will enable you to have just what 
you want. 

Write today for our new descriptive catalog which 
will be ready about Feb. 15, or send us a list of 
your requirements on which we will be glad to 


quote prices. 
THE 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son 
North Abington, Mass. 




















IN EASTERN AMERICA 


HERE have been many attempts to grow the Vinifera 

grape outdoors in Eastern America. Until the last few 

years these attempts have proven futile. A few of us 
are succeeding. Dr. W. G. Kendall of Boston, Mass., the New 
York Agriculture Experiment Station and a few others are 
succeeding with this species of grape. I think it will be only 
a few years until the Vinifera will be grown extensively in 
all grape growing districts in the United States, both by the 
amateur and by the commercial grower. 

1 have been asked to tell of my experience with these 
grapes. In the first place the Vinifera grape in its many 
varieties is superior to any of our American grapes, both for 
table use and for wine. The grape will keep longer in storage, 
therefore extending the period of consumption and extend- 
ing sales. Also, it yields more grapes per acre than the 
American varieties. 

In Eastern America the Vinifera has to be grafted on 
American stock. There are many different varieties of stock 
which have proven adaptable for this operation. I have had 
good results with Concord and others; but such vines as the 
Clinton, Rupestris St. George and Ripari x Rupestris hybrids 
have proved to be the best where congenial to the soil. 

There is an insect called the Phylloxera that works on 
grape roots. It is native to the American grapes and does 
very little harm to them; but on the Vinifera it destroys the 
roots and kills the vine. Therefore, the vines must be grafted. 
Where air drainage and soii conditions are good the Vinifera 
seems as healthy as most of our hybrids—the Roger hybrids, 
for instance. 

The training of the Vinifera for the Northern part of 
Eastern America must conform to a system adaptable to a 
process of being laid down for Winter protection. We have 
devised a plan of training and pruning which seems to lend 
itself to this condition. 

The grapes are planted from five to six feet apart in rows 
nine feet apart. The vines are set as for any other grapes, 
except that the plant is placed at an angle of about 45 
degrees, in a uniform manner, the graft being placed a few 
inches below the ground level. 

The first year the vine is allowed to grow at random, being 
well cultivated and taken care of. In the fall the vine is 
pruned to two or three buds. The buds and graft must be 
covered with several inches of soil before the temperature 
reaches zero, usually close to Thanksgiving, or a little before. 

The next Spring they must be uncovered when danger of 
hard frosts are over, and as the new growth commences one 
shoot should be trained for a few inches parallel to the 
ground and upward thence at an angle of 45 degrees to a 
wire some three to three and one-half feet above the ground. 
The other shoots should be removed. 

The vine is then easily laid down for winter protection. 
For vineyard practice the vine is bent flush with the ground. 
A spadeful of soil is then placed on the vine to hold it down, 
and then a furrow of soil is turned over on top of the vine. 
If there are only a few vines a spade is sufficient to cover 
them with five to eight inches of soil. 

The third year some few buds should be allowed to grow 
and produce fruit. The strength of the vine will govern this 
matter. It is better to allow too few than too many buds in 
this operation. The next few years will determine the amount 
of buds to use, usually fewer than for American varieties. 
In garden and back-yard practice a few of the buds and 
clusters may be removed early in Summer, to insure fin: 
specimen clusters. 

The trellis is built with one No. 10 galvanized wire from 
three to three and one-half feet from the ground on post 
similar in height. 

The principle of pruning is quite different from tha’ 
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adopted for American varieties. Short spurs, of two to three 
buds each are usually sufficient, differing with varieties, some 
requiring eight to ten buds. 

A few of the varieties I have found best for local condi- 
tions in Southern Indiana are: 

Chasselas Fontainebleau; early, healthy and vigorous. It 
is not of the highest quality, but fairly good for table use or 
for wine. The clusters are compact and large and the berries 
medium in size. 

Chasselas Rose; similar to the above, the fruit being a 
light red and of a little better quality. 

Dattier de Beyrouth ; medium early, healthy and vigorous; 
very good for table use. Clusters, medium to large, long, 
straggly. Berries very large, white, elongated; quality good. 

Muscat Hamburg; early, healthy, vigorous. Clusters very 
large; berries, large, black, elongated. Fine quality. 

We have under trial a large number of varieties. Some 
seem to be good and others not so good. Conditions of experi- 
ments vary so much that it takes quite a period of time to 
definitely determine which variety is the best. 

Vercennes, Ind. —Charles Boykin. 


HOME GARDEN GRAPES 


Dear Sir—Professor Hedrick’s only too short article in 
last issue of our valuable journal comes at an opportune 
time, when the home gardener is wondering as to what 
variety of grape vines he shall plant this season. For, of 
course, room is found for at least one new vine each year. 

Some idea of the value of his recommendations may be 
gained from the fact that out of the 30,000 or more seedlings 
produced and tested at the great establishment of which he 





An Unusual Opportunity 
to Secure High Class 


IRIS 


at Exceptional Figures 


Being primarily a hobbyist, I have 
come to the conclusion that the BET- 
TER IRISES are the only ones to 
which I can afford te devote my at- 
tention. I have over 800 varieties, 
and because I have a reasonable sur- 
plus of some extra choice sorts, I am 
willing to divide them with lovers of 
choice flowers, on the fairest possible 
terms. 


$20 Worth of Choice Iris 
for $5.25 





OPERA—tThe richest colored Iris in the world. Velvety violet-rose. Very 
rare. Value 75c. 

WHITE KNIGHT—Beautiful snow-white. Heavy wavy texture. One of the 
best whites. Value 50c. 

JUNIATA—tTall, very fragrant light blue. Value 50c. 

ROMEO—Unique coloring. Citron yellow standards—dotted brown. Falls 
violet centre with purple edges. Value 50c. 

POWHATAN—Bright Bishop’s violet. Brilliant and beautiful. Value 50c. 


RED CLOUD—Rich and beautiful. Rosy lavender and crimson maroon. 

PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE—Golden yellow standards with reddish 
purple falls, edged yellow. Handsome. 

POCAHONTAS—wWhite with a frilled blue edging. 

I will send four plants each of the above ten choice varieties, also 4 plants 

each of two other choice varieties, of my own selection, all properly labeled, 


A TOTAL OF 40 PLANTS FOR ONLY $5.25. 
AND I WILL ADD, WITHOUT EXTRA COST, ONE PLANT EACH 
OF THE FOLLOWING: 


AMBASSADEUR—tThe world’s finest. Value $1. 
VALERY MAYET—One of the richest bronze Irises. 


ADD A DOLLAR FOR A SELECTION OF SIX EARLY DWARF 
IRIS, ALL PROPERLY LABELED, MY SELECTION 


AND ANOTHER DOLLAR FOR A COLLECTION OF SIX INTERMEDIATES 


is the head, these few new varieties he mentions are the only 
ones found to be worth while, comparable with those we 
have been fruiting for so many years. Evidence of the ex- 
haustive work done by the viticulturists who made horti- 
cultural history several decades ago! 

Perhaps this would be the proper place for a few words 
of warning. While the Catawba is a delicious grape where it 
ean be matured, our season at the latitude of Boston is too 
short for it to ripen properly, and one would be safer and as 
well served in planting Brighton and Salem for red varieties. 

—W. G. Kendall. 


ROBERT WAYMAN Bayside, N. Y. 











THE HUNTLOT FARMS 
SPECIALTIES 


SUPERIOR CANNED PRODUCTS as) 
Golden Bantam Corn, Lima Beans, Small | 
Peas, Wild Strawberry Jam, Chicken and | 
other delicious canned delicacies. All prod- 
ucts canned in glass in her own kitchen 
by Mrs. Walker. Send for price list. 


PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA RABBITS | 


School of Horticulture 
for Women 


Courses include Floriculture, lLand- 

scape Design, Fruit Growing, Poultry, 

Bees, Etc. Two year Diploma Course 

begins September 19th. Splendid op- 

portunities open to graduates Short 

Summer Course, August 2nd to 28th. 
Address 





. from imported English stock. Prices Mrs. James Bush-Br Di 
Atlantic, Mass. reasonable. * "Sw ie, 
THE HUNTLOT FARMS Benson, Vt. | 








HASTENING SEED GERMINATION 


Dear Sir—My experience with Semesan in hastening ger- 
mination of flower seeds and keeping in check that awful 
pest, ‘‘damping off,’’ has been so successful that it may be 
of interest. Being without either greenhouse or hotbed, early 
in March seeds of Asters, Petunias and Celosias were planted 
in small flats and placed on a table stood over a low radiator 
in a south window. 

The soil, one-third garden loam, one-third granulated peat 
and one-third sand, treated ten days previously with a double 
strength solution of Semesan, was placed one inch deep on 
one inch of cinders. The flats were covered with glass and 


TREES ARE DORMANT 
IN THE NORTH 


EVERGREENS, EVERGREEN TRANSPLANTS AND 
SEEDLINGS, etc., we are now shipping from northern New 
York and New England all in perfect condition for immediate 
planting. 


Here are a few sample prices; write for complete list. 





paper and not touched for 48 hours. At the end of that period (Each ‘‘x’’ means one transplanting) 100 1000 
I found a practically perfect stand of seedlings one-half inch NORWAY gine 5 5. Re abet gan c x $5.00 $36.00 
high. Germination was very close to 100 per cent. These SnD PIR - Dba pel ~ ethics Fe — aor 
seedlings were transplanted to other flats containing the COLORADO SPRUCE, 3 to 5 in. ......x 10.00 70.00 
| same Semesan treated soil mixture as soon as large enough Was Gieie ax as to 14 in. ........... x Bn a 
to handle and I now have several hundred splendid little SCOTCH PINE 18 oy” idghepaaaaat 20.00 135.00 
plants with a loss so far, April 15th, from any cause, of only JAPANESE BARBERRY, 18 to 24 in. ..x 12.00 85.00 
five plants AMERICAN BEECH, 6 to 12 in. seedlings 4.00 20.00 
T pee ene” | | as fn) it ie | een, AMERICAN BEECH, 12 to 18 in. seedlings 6.00 32.50 

he experience has been 80 noretuiniane ul if 1s embarrassing ; | RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, 9 to 

a’ the regular rate of germination and growth these seed- | Be ee ED 5 6 cdneedaVideess doses 6.00 45.00 


lings would have been about right for the garden early in 
May; as it is they were ready over a month ahead of time. 
—R. Marion Hatton. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York City 








Meshantieut Park, R. I. 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, ‘Black Leaf 40” 
(nicotine sulphate) is the old reli- 
able spray for killing aphis, thrip, 
leaf hopper and similar insects. That 
is the successful gardener’s way. 
He keeps ‘‘Black Leaf 40” on hand 
knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 


EASY TO USE 


Tnstructions come with every 
package. The ounce bottle, 
for 35c, makes six gallons of 
effective spray. Sold also in 
larger sizes, by druggists, Hp 
hardware, seed or depart- 

ment stores. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS : 
& CHEMICAL OCOBP., Inc. Bic 

















40% 


wi9 Leaf 
Kills Aphis”  @ ad 








American Grown 
NARCISSUS 
TULIPS 
IRIS 

of guaranteed quality 

Catalog on Request 
Send 5 cents for Joe’s Bulb Bulletin 
JOE SMITH Olympia, Wash. 











ANNUAL REGISTER 
for My Garden 


Monthly directions of what to do 

and how to do it. Blank pages 

for personal records and plans. 
Price $1.00 


THE ELIOT PRESS 
Jamaica Plain Massachusetts 


Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 

Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 
everlasting and makes your hoine a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 
The New Super-Lawn 
Greeping Bent -- long recognized as the teal gress 
for go putin greens--is now producing Super 
wns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass--and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the Cop green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘‘ Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
357 Main Street (®) 




















| REPOT'TING HOUSE PLANTS 


IN ‘THE SPRING 


HIS is the best time to repot Ferns and most window gar- 
den plants. It should not be understood that annual repot- 
ting is necessary, but plants which are growing rapidly 
will need new pots as a matter of course, and it is well to repot 
old plants when from their appearance they need attention. It 
is better to supply new soil than to continually dose the plants 
with fertilizers. When the soil 
or compost is made up, a small 
amount of bone meal, which is 
slow acting may be incorpo- 
rated. It is a common mistake 
to use pots which are too large. 
Then the soil becomes sour, and 
the plants suffer. Even when a 
plant is growing, it is best as a 
rule to use a pot which is only 
one size larger each time a shift 
is made. 


If new pots are to be used, 
it is important to soak them 
over night. If this is not done, 
the soil will dry out too 
quickly. Old pots should be 
washed and scrubbed before 
they are used again. In many 
instances it is better to obtain 
a small amount of potting soil 
from a nearby florist than to 
use garden soil or to try mak- 
ing up a compost. Nevertheless, 
garden soil with a little sand 
added often gives reasonably 
good results. Large rooted plants, like Palms, have their roots 
wrapped tightly around a ball of earth. These roots should not 
be disturbed any more than is necessary. 

When potting up plants, it is well to use what is called a 
potting stick. Such a stick is about a foot long, and an inch 
square. The corners are commonly rounded up. A potting stick 
is very useful for working the soil around the roots, and close 
to the sides of the pots. With most plants the soil should be 
made firm although not compacted very hard. Unless the earth 
is made firm, the water is likely to run down the sides of the 
pots instead of percolating through the soil. It is well to re- 
member the necessity of allowing an abundance of room for 
water; it is better to leave at least half an inch between the 
surface of the soil and the top of the pot. 

Many house plants will take a new lease of life if they are 
plunged, pot and all, into the earth in a shady corner of the 
garden when warm weather comes. This is especially true of 
Ferns. 


THE CHINESE FORGET-ME-NOT 


May I add a remark to the article in the April first issue 
concerning the Cynoglossum or Chinese Forget-me-not? I 
have been growing the Cynoglossum for four years, and my 
notes from year to year show rather interesting develop- 
ments. The first seeds I purchased from Sutton in England, 
listed in his catalogue as ‘‘Cynoglossum, Blue Gem,’’ a 
biennial. These bloomed the second year from seed sown in 
March in a hotbed. 

The year that these bloomed I sowed seeds early, of the 
same Blue Gem, and in addition, Thompson & Morgan’s 
Cynoglossum Wallichi, listed as a perennial. Later that same 
year I sowed seeds from the plants which had bloomed in 
my own garden. The purchased seeds all bloomed the follow- 
ing year in May. Last year I planted all the Cynoglossum 
seeds I found in any catalogue, American or English, and 








USING THE POTTING STICK 





The Carpet Plant | 


(Sagina Glabra) 


Has emerald green cushions of 
moss-like growth. Covered in 
Spring with tiny, white flowers. It | 
may be walked on without injury. 


Each 30c, Doz. $3 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Dwarf Cotoneasters 


Little-known but lovely, semi-evergreen 
shrubs with pink flowers and crim- 
son berries. 
Cotoneaster wilsoni 
Cotoneaster perpusilla 
Cotoneaster apiculata 


These are pot-bound plants, from cut- 
tings in 3-in. pots, and 1 to 
2 feet across. 


$1.50 each. $15 a dozen. 


BLUE HILL NURSERY 


So. Braintree Mass. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 

















Rhododendron Maximum, 3 to 4 feet, 

ee POET ORT eee $18. 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmias Latifolia) 

2 to 8 feet, per 100 ........... 17.50 
Hemlock, 3 to 4 feet, per 100 ..... 15.00 
Holly—tThe Berried Kind, 2 to 3 feet, 

BOE 200 2. wccivcsvccccccessere 25.00 
25 at the 100 Rates 
All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 

Burlapped. Cash please. 
WM. BR. McGUIRE 


Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 
Doeville, Tenn. 








Forestry, Planting, Thinning 
Expertly Done 
Maps Made and Reports Given 
Tree Repairing, Large Trees Transplanted 
Orchards Renovated 
Lawn Trees Cared For 


L. H. Koomey 


3 Franconia St. Worcester, Mass. 








DELPHINIUM 


Dieners and Vanderbilts like 
those I exhibited at the Boston 
Glad. Show last August that 
created a sensation. Strong 1-y". 


plants, $3 a dozen. 


Champlain View Garden 








Burlington, Vermont 
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every one bloomed the same season. Rather interesting, is 
it not? Moreover, the seeds I have saved each year have 
bloomed as freely as those obtained from the various seeds- 
men, and the first year at that. I find Cynoglossum listed 
variously as annual, biennial or perennial, but it seems to 
make no difference in the blooming. 

This is, without doubt, the most exquisite blue flower of 
our early Summer or late Spring gardens, and very hardy. 
Plants winter without protection, and even though appar- 
ently heaved out of the ground by alternate thawing and 
freezing, seem to settle down to a contented state of affairs 
and soon start blooming. 

—Mrs. Joseph G. Walker. 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 


GOOD SHRUBBY PLANTS FOR 
SHADY PLACES 


I find that Deutzias, Kerrias, Diervillas, and in fact almost 
any shrubs of this type, if planted in the shade, will make a 
fair amount of foliage but very little bloom. I find Forsythia 
very successful in shade because it blooms early in the season 
and because it has sufficient vitality to live through the Sum- 
mer, except where it is planted directly under Maple trees. 

The Canadian Yew (Taxus canadensis) does very well in 
the shade. I have seen it growing in the Adirondacks between 
Hemlocks, where no sun and hardly any moisture ever pene- 
trate, and under those conditions made two or three long 
branches which spread out to a distance of perhaps 20 feet 
from the main plant. In masses it makes a gorgeous effect 
under those conditions. 

Of the Viburnums, Sieboldii is known to do well in the 
shade. Ilex verticillata (Winterberry) and Symphoricarpos 
racemosus (Snowberry) are good in the shade. The red-berried 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris does not do so well because it makes 
rank growth under those conditions. 

The Azaleas, Rhododendrons and Laurels are very satisfac- 
tory, while Cercis canadensis and Cornus florida are equally 
good for shade, principally because they bloom in the Spring. 
Their effect is early in the season and they generally have 
enough strength to recuperate and last through the Summer, 
except under extreme conditions. I have not seen the native 
Hydrangea do very well in shade. Hypericum aureum and 
other varieties of this type thrive. I also find that Stephan- 
andra can be grown successfully in the shade. 

In a planting which I did recently, I used under large 
Maple trees quantities of Pachysandra, English Ivy and Myr- 
tle, and between them arranged drifts of Narcissus bulbs of 
different types, with some Crocuses and Grape Hyacinths 
along the edges. This planting came out very successfully, and 
for Summer effect, to relieve the dark green color, I used 
scattered groups and drifts of Vaccinum pennsylvanicum and 
Zanthorhiza. This turned out to be rather a good combination. 
Jacob John Spoon. 





White Plains, N. Y. 


A NEW CANADIAN ROSE 


The Rose deseeribed below has been approved by the 
Registration Committee and is proposed for registration : 

Rosa Rubrosa—Originator: Division of Horticulture, Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 

A shrub Rose—R. rubrifolia x R. rugosa single pink. 

The shrub-like plant has a red general appearance; leaflet, size 
oi rugosa, red overlaid with green; is vigorous and extremely 
= dy. The pale pink flower is single and of medium size with slight 

‘ranee; is a free bloomer during three weeks. 
This Rose is similar to R. rubrifolia, but is a stronger grower, 
green on leaves; flowers are larger and paler pink. 
f no objections are raised to the undersigned within six weeks 
alicr publication of this notice, the registration of the above Rose 
Wil become permanent. 


—Robert Pyle, Secretary. 








Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 











MADISON NEW JERSEY 
Bargain ECOME A 
Gladiolus Collection cANT 


One half dozen bulbs each of,— 
Alice Tiplady, Yellow A a prim. $.40 
Diana, Glo crim: -50 
Dr. ._ T. J 
EB. J. Shaylor, Rose pink, ruffied . .50 
Halley, Madder lake d 


eeeeeeee 







compotiors. Crowded 
with 





° rtunit “ 

Le Marechal Foch, Cameo pink .. .40 | | making and bi 4-4 7" $5,000 to 
Mona Lisa, Rose pink, re f. $10,000 D incomes attained me a 
Whi r under our correspond- 

a pbrnnBoyage tate ao || | ence methods. Credentials awarded. “We asus 


Primadonna, Lovely yellow prim. :50 || | Seveloning thar besisesecs. © Babine iste 
Wilbrink, Early, pale pink ...... 40 Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Harmonia, Salmon self celee, Prim. 1.25 Do it today! 


| | American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 








a OTe $5.85 85 
This entire collection sent postpaid 
for $3.50 


One dozen of each for $6.50 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Massachusetts 





DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


From Van’t Hof & Blokker 
Limmen, Holland 











Over 30 years in the American 
NEW ENGLAND 
"QUALITY STOCK—FRESH pu trade, Catalogue on request 
BR dh ng nd byt Representative in 


United States and Canada 


H. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave. 
Toronto 4 Canada 








ittle see Fi e Farms (B) 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSET! 



















FOR TREES AND PLANTS 


For Trees, Bulbs, Tubers, Shrubs, Vines, Transplants, Bags, etc. Oop 7 
alloy or zinc. Wired. Writing weatherproof and permanent. Qui 

attached. Size No. 1, %” x 3%”, $1.20 per 100, postage 15c, inomved. 
Size No. 2, 1%” x 5”, $1.50 per 100, postage 200, insured. Marking 
stylus free with order. Special prices in quantities. Two samples for 
_ two-cent stamp. 


West Cheshire, Conn. 
Folder Free 


The Ball and 
Socket Mfg. Co. 
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A Three-Fold Erisestissaliedi 
Garden Talk, Pictures and Songs 


By 
VIVIEN MAY PARKER and ELIZABETH EDDY PARKER 





THE PRINCIPLES 


by which a natural gar- 
den of hardy perennials 
has been maintained by 
four generations. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Seventy-five lantern 
slides (including auto- 
chromes) showing an 
old New England coun- 
try home as an inheri- 
tance, a scene of vital 
modern living, a back- 
ground for world expe- 
rience. 


ORIGINAL SONGS 


celebrating the Seasons, 
the home festivals, and 
other events of the gar- 
den.— 


“These songs are sweet 
and fresh like the flow- 
ers themselves and very 
true to the simple reali- 
ties of a garden.” 





—Harold Hill Blossom, 
M. L. A. Landscape 
Architect, Boston. 


(Photo by L. W. Barnes, Amherst, Massachusetts ) 


For terms and further information, address 





ners. W-2 M. Parker Eddy Place, Brookfield, Mass. | 











Varieties 
—~>— 





of which you will not find 
elsewhere. 


eI... Azaleas || superior Quality—Moderate Prices 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 


tains inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we Winchester Conservatories, 


furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 


Old English Boxwood. Rare specimens, 2 to 7-ft. 
spread, now available. 


Our General Catalog mailed on request. 
LABARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. | 


Inc. 
164 Cambridge Street 
Telephone Winchester 1702 


Open Evenings 


[GER ANIUMS 


Fine Stock of the Choicest 


Bedding Plants of all kinds, many 











Garden Carnations 


LITTLE EVERGREEN TREES 


for Garden Nurseries 


THE PINETEUM COLLECTION. 2- e 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 
seedlings, 4-8”. 25 Scotch Pines, 


Wide selection of perennials and 


Dwarf Pines, 25 Black Pines, $ annuals. Booklet on request. 


Glorious Plants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 





Jap. Red Pines, 25 Jack Pines, 25 cen 


125 Pine seedlings 





THE TRANSPLANT COLLECTION. 
83-4-yr. transplants, 4-8”. 25 Norway 
Spruce, 25 Mountain Pine, 25 Chinese 
Arborvite, 25 Jack Pine, 25 Ameri- 


can Arborvitw. 125 Trans- ‘ 
plants e 


THE SPECIES COLLECTION. Seedlings 
and Transplants. 25 Chinese Arbor- 
vitw, 25 Norway Spruce, 25 Fraser Fir, 
25 Korean Larch, 
Red Pine. 125 trees 
COLLECTIONS. 375 Ever- 
3 greens Cultural directions 59) 
with every shipment. Order 
early for immediate shipment. 


H. J. ZACK CO. 
Growers of Little Evergreen Trees 
Deep River, Conn. 


SEEDLINGS! 
$1.00 per Hundred 


. Campanula carpatica, blue. 


. Lychnis haageana hybrida. 
. Matricaria, double white. 


toria. 
. Rhodanthe, mixed. 
Schizanthus, mixed 





and dark blue. 
. Tunica saxifraga. 
Postage extra 


S&S BND TP ONe 


Wakefield, Mass. 








- Dianthus chinensis, double mixed. 


Papaver Orientale, Princess Vic- 


Stocks, flesh pink, ‘old rose salmon 


White & Johnson Carnation Co. 
. Crystal 0309 











TRANSPLANTED SEEDLINGS ARE 
USUALLY BET TER* 


T is usually desirable to transplant seedlings before they 
are planted in the beds. There are two distinct advan- 
tages in doing this, the plants are given more room, 

(about one and one-half to two inches between plants), and 
as a result, develop into strong, stocky plants. The root sys- 
tem of a transplanted plant is more fibrous and compact, and 
plants with such a root system give much better results when 
set out. The plants may be transplanted into boxes or flats 
or directly into the soil in the hot bed or cold frame. 

Before setting into their permanent quarters, they should 
be ‘‘hardened.’’ Hardening means accustoming the plants to 
the condition to which they are to be subjected when set 
out. The process is begun by exposing the plants during the 
warmer part of the day to out-door conditions for an hour 
or two. The length of exposure is gradually increased until 
the plants are exposed for the full 24 hour period. After this 
they are ready for setting out. 


When to Transplant 
Many of the losses occurring in setting out can be avoided 
by carefully performing a few simple details. One should 
endeavor to choose a suitable time for setting out plants. 
There is possibly no more favorable time than after a rain 
of sufficient extent to thoroughly moisten the soil for several 
inches in depth. The operation should take place just as soon 
as the soil is in workable condition, and preferably in the 
late afternoon or evening. Even when planting is not done 
after a rain this time of day is usually most satisfactory. 
Water may be used in planting if the ground be too dry 
for successful planting and the size of the plants make it 
inadvisable to wait for more favorable conditions. The 
proper method of applying water is to fill the holes which 
have been made to receive the plants, allowing the excess 
water to soak away before setting them. 


Top Pruning Plants 

Pruning is another practice which will help the plant to 
withstand unfavorable conditions after planting. Of course, 
there should be little, if any, pruning of the roots. Only 
when the extent of the root system makes it unusually diffi- 
cult to set the plants should the roots be reduced. On the 
other hand, top-pruning should be practiced in most cases. 
Plants which make considerable stem growth while young, 
as Snapdragon, may be pruned by removing some of the 
bottom leaves so as to permit of deeper planting and also 
may have the upper part of the stem removed to cause better 
branching. A plant which forms a rosette of leaves when 
young, as Aster, is pruned by pulling off a number of the 
bottom leaves or by removing a part of the ends of most of 
the leaves. Some of these plants are often large enough at 
planting so that they may be pruned the same as suggested 
for plants of the Snapdragon type. When plants are trans- 
planted from pots, without disturbance of the root system, 
pruning need not be done unless it be necessary in order to 
set the plant at the desired depth. 


Good Contact Necessary 

The most important detail in planting is to get the root 
system in good contact with the soil. Good soil tilth facili- 
tates doing this but no matter what the condition of the soil. 
it is necessary if the plants are to grow. Many spend con- 
siderable time in putting the soil nicely about the stems of 
the plants at the surface and entirely overlook the fact that 
their success would be much greater if that care was taken 
regarding getting the soil in contact with the roots. Do no! 
be afraid of pressing the soil too firmly against the roots, bu’ 
leave the surface soil loose. 

It is a good plan to set plants deeply. So long as one doe: 





*From a Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin entitled ‘‘Outdoor Flowers 
for the Home.’ 
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not cover the growing point there is little danger of too 
deep planting. The plants develop roots on the portion of the 
stems covered which is often an advantage during drought. 

When plants have been transplanted before setting in the 
beds it is often possible to transplant them with but little 
disturbance of the root system. The soil should be watered 
long enough before digging the plants so that it will become 
moderately moist throughout. The plant is dug by cutting 
the soil surrounding it into a square, then the plant with the 
surrounding soil is carefully lifted. A putty knife is a good 
tool to use in this operation. If the soil tends to crumble 
from the roots the soil and roots shoud be firmly squeezed. 

Definite distances of planting cannot be given. The error 
of too close planting is more common than allowing the 
plant too much space. Plenty of space is advantageous as it 
permits of better development and shape of the plant, 
usually better flowering, fewer plants for a given area and 
greater ease in caring for them. 


NEEDS OF NATIVE GROWN 
NARCISSI 


Dear Sir :—With regard to that part of the ‘‘Rambling Ob- 
servations of a Roving Gardener’’ which, in your issue of April 
15, deals with the behavior of native grown Narcissus, I 
would like to point out that these home-grown bulbs require a 
slightly different treatment than the foreign bulbs. American- 
grown bulbs bloom earlier and easier so that the usual treat- 
ment of Dutch Narcissus under glass will, if applied to 
American grown bulbs, cause the latter to force ahead much 
faster and, if subsequently held for a show, become less re- 
sistant as time goes on. 

For a late show these American-grown bulbs must be held 
back and kept cool until a week or ten days before the ex- 
hibition date. The informative collection of cut blooms from 
Virginia was not picked especially for a flower show and was 
cut three days before the exhibition date. The flowers traveled 
two days by boat and by express without water or icing and 
gave a rather good account of themselves when exhibited for 
at least two days. 

The collection of cut Daffodils, imported from England 
and shown at the New York Flower Show, was cut in bud 
and traveled in a refrigerator compartment of a fast steamer. 
The flowers opened up fairly well upon arrival but after endur- 
ing two days of admiring glances from the great public they 
showed the strain perceptibly. 

There is no doubt that American growers have a bit to learn 
yet about Narcissus production, and even about the proper 
time to cut and prepare flowers for exhibition as well as how 
to pack them and to ship them over long distances. Private 
gardeners who must have their pans in prime condition on a 
given exhibition date need to learn to adjust their ideas 
about timing the American-grown Daffodils so that they are 
not ready two weeks ahead of the show. 

From a faithful reading of the ‘‘Rambling Observations’’ 
I have long ago come to the conclusion that your ‘‘Roving 
Gardener’’ is a great plant lover, a keen, expertly trained 
observer and a constructive critic. I hope he will find evi- 
dence of much improvement next year. 

H. Langeler. 
New York City 


WHEN PLANTING GLADIOLI 


A simple way to have a succession of Gladiolus blooms is 
to plant bulbs of different sizes at the same time. The bigger 
bulbs will flower first, but even the half-inch bulbs will give 
good spikes before the end of the season. Many more bulblets 
will be formed if planting is done early than if it is done 
late, although there may be no better flowers. Sometimes a 
Second planting blooms before that made earlier, but the 
root growth is sure to be poorer. 











TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 


Early flowering and when in 
Its habit is 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 
>] 
W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 








GENUINE 
“PHILADELPHIA” 





18 Hand 
The Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Company 


31st & Chestnut Sts., 


Lawn 


4 Horse 3 Motor | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hinr's Evercreens 


Complete assortment of varieties = NS 


mental use. 


Price list free. Luxe 


catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 


DUNDEE, ILL. 








Box 27 


The Conard-Pyle Company 


Star Guide to 
Good Roses 


100 pages, profusely illus- 

trated, tells all about the 

best roses for your garden. 

Send a postal for it today. 
FREE! 


Star Rose Growers 
West Grove, Pa. 





Mowers | | 








Of Course You Want Some 
Lovely Roses 


Make your selection of Dreer’s Roses 
now. These are all healthy two-year- 
old plants that have been carefully 
raised in cold greenhouses and devel- 
oped in the natural way. 


Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book 


lists everything worth while in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs with numerous illus- 
trations and valuable cultural informa- 
tion. 
a copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 








—TEN CACTI 





a= Mountain Park, New Mexicoa_|: 


Blooming siz® All different 
Postpaid for $2.00 


Free descriptive list of Flowers, Ferns 
and Cacti of Mountain and Desert 


ALLAN & BRIDWELL 














RARE ALPINE SEEDS 
Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine 
and other hardy plant seeds now ready 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Limited 
Alpine Specialists 
Six Hills Nursery 


Stevenage, Herts England 








vines. 


Catalog 





The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury, Mass. 


Not Open Sundays 
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Leading Novelties 
for 1927 


Cosmos Extra Early Double 
Flowering 
Carnelia. Crimson 
Peach Blossom. Pink 
Whirlwind. White 
Mixture. 
The above colours or mixed 


Packet 35c; 3 packets for 90c 












Delphinium “Hollyhock” 
Long tapering spikes having an un- 
mistakable resemblance to a Holly- 
hock in a wonderful assortment of 


colours. Packet $1.00. 








Petunia “Breck’s Velvety Violet 
Blue” 


Packet 50c; 3 packets $1.25 






Petunia “Breck’s Steely Blue” 
Clear steely blue, deeply veined like 
Salpiglossis. 


Packet 50c; 3 packets for $1.25 








Scabiosa, New Giant “Peach 
Blossom” 
A beautiful shade of Pink. 
cellent flower for cutting. 
Packet 25c; 3 packets for 60c 





An ex- 








Scabiosa New Giant “Shasta” 


An enormous flower of pure white. 
Packet 25c; 3 packets for 60c 
——< > 


BRECK’S 








85 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
Send for Free Seed Catalog 


The New Gypsophila 
Bristol Fairy 


is offered in our 1927 cat- 


















alogue, cheerfully mailed 


on request. 


The Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 


Pinehurst Road Bristol, Conn. 


ROSE BUSHES 


Collection of America's 
Favorite Roses. 

Your choice all first 
F) quality, $8.00 per dozen, 
25c postage and pack- 
ing. Send for booklet. 


c Savors, 
Shur 
404 Waverley Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, Mass. 


That will bloom This Year 






























Radiance K. of K. 
Los Angeles Red Radiance 
Duchess of Victoria 
Wellington Etoile de France 
Butterfly Gen. MacArthur 
Columbia Premier 
Claudius Pernet Sunburst 
Herriot Rose Marie 










NECTARINES FOR HOME 
GARDENS 


Nectarines are peaches without fuzz and as such deserve the 
serious consideration of fruit growers who are so situated that 
they can grow peaches. Nectarines are just as thrifty, bear as 
abundantly, and require no more care than peaches, while they 
are no smaller, have firmer flesh and greater aroma than 
peaches, and possess a rich nectar-like flavor. They should 
prove popular on the roadside stand as a refreshing fruit to 
eat out of hand. 

There are cling-stone and free-stone varieties of nectarines, 
just as there are of peaches, while the flesh may be red, yellow, 
or white. The trees of the nectarine cannot be told from peach 
trees, except when the fruit is present. Nectarines are peaches 
in every respect save for the fuzziness of the skin, it is said. 

Nectarines may spring from peach stones, and peaches some- 
times come from nectarine stones. Peach trees now and then 
produce nectarines on a twig or branch, the rest of the tree 
bearing peaches, and nectarine trees likewise have been known 
to produce peaches. Once in a while a peach tree or a nec- 
tarine tree will bear an individual fruit that is part nectarine 
and part peach. 

There are now more than 30 varieties of nectarines growing 
at the Geneva, N. Y. Experiment Station, the best of which is 
probably the new variety Hunter. Stocks of this new sort may 
be obtained at cost from the New York Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion in Geneva. 


EARLY RADISHES 


Gardeners who have been troubled in the past with maggots 
in their radishes are advised by the entomologists at the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y. that one of the most effec- 
tive ways of combatting this pest is to plant the radishes early. 
If the radish crop can be matured by the first of June or very 
soon thereafter, the roots will be practically free of maggots. 
This means the seed must be sown at once. 

The maggot that attacks the radish root is the same insect 
that infests cabbage roots, and in some years it is much more 
numerous than in others. It is not possible to predict with any 
certainty the extent of injury that will be done from year to 
year by the maggot, and the grower shouid take steps each 
season to forestall serious losses. 

Radishes may also be grown in frames screened with cheese- 
cloth as.a protection against maggots, much as is done in many 
sections for the production of cabbage seedlings. In normal 
seasons radishes grown in screened frames make more rapid 
growth and are superior in size, succulence, and tenderness. 

Screening is rather troublesome and expensive, however, and 
those who do not care to resort to the practice are advised by 
the Station workers to plant early and secure what protection 
they can in this way. When radishes are sown in the rows with 
other crops they work the rows for soil cultivation, as they 
germinate quickly, and may be pulled as they mature. 





Field Grown 
DAHLIAS 


grown especially for the trade in heavy 
soil and no heavy feeding and full of 
vitality. Dahlia plants not just ordinary 
root cuttings but good strong plan‘s 
well rooted and ready to grow for you 
from 8 to 4 in pots. 


Tubers Plants 
POE EE pn nac ence 0e 66 $1.00 $ .50 
Bashful Giant ........ 1.00 50 
Boston White ....... « Bae 1.00 
Bertha Jost ....... oon Bae 1.00 
BIOGE. COG scecccecves 2.50 1.25 
Blme Ley .cccccccess rose 1.00 
Catherine Wilcox ..... em... 
Ohampaine .........+.. 2.00 1.00 
El Dorado ....-.e2.e2 8.00 1.50 
BMAMOTOP oo ccccccccece ae 
B.. FT. Bebferd ..ccceces 1.50 . 
Emma De Groot ...... EE. we « 
Islam Patrol ...... eos eae 1.50 
Judge Parker ........ -75 .50 
Judge Marean ........ -75 50 
Jersey Beauty ...... »» tae -75 
Jersey Beacon ........ 8.50 1.50 
Jersey Ideal .......... ane 8.00 
Jersey Jewel ......... 2.50 1.75 
Jersey Radiant ....... ees 1.75 
SOTOE TAD ccccccccce Dee 0% 
Jersey Pride ......... a 
King Solomon ........ owes 2.00 
King Tut .......0- coos eege 8.00 
Margaret Mason ...... 8.25 1.75 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson .... 2.00 
Robert Treat ....... -- 2.00 75 
Rose Fallon ......... - 8,00 8.75 
Pe weap Keae neon 8.50 1.25 
Robert Scott ...... ose Be = 8.50 
rr 8.25 1.25 


World’s Best White ... 2.00 1.25 
To introduce our Dahlia plants, collec- 
tion of 12 different, $5.00. Oollection 
of 12 Tubers, $5.00. Oollection of 12 
Different Pompons, $2.50. Oollection 
of 24 Different Pompons, $5.00. We 
have hundreds of other varieties. Send 
for our list. 


OBSERTS DAHLIA GARDEN 
443 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 























WELLESLEY IRIS full of Pep 
Can You Beat This? 


“Ashland, Wisconsin, April 14, 1927. 
“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“IT bought an odd lot of Iris from you some four years ago and planted them 
on a vacant lot. They got no attention after they were put in; the weeds grew 
high around them, and the quack-grass even penetrated the rhizomes, driving the 
roots straight through the rhizome in many instances, as I discovered when I dug 
them last August. They had flowered amazingly each season, and the blooms were 
large, on tall stems. It seems as if they said, ‘Well, we’ll show that we can rise 
above all this.’ And there was certainly aplenty to look down upon,—quack and 
dandelions and tall reed-like grass that grows as a weed in neglected backyards 
here. The blades had become massive and coarse and the flowerstalks were as 
thick through as one’s thumb, a big thumb too. I gave away three gunnysacks 
full of roots, and then planted a 140’ row along a boulevard. . .. No one here 
grew irises before. My planting will show what can be done with them. I have 
now reached the stage where I want some named varieties.” 


MY PEONIES ARE AS GOOD AS MY IRIS! 
GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Eight Pompon Dahlias 


All labelled different varieties and colors. 

Special offer to introduce....only $2.00. 

Send for ‘‘Old Honesty’’ list of pompon 

dahlias and other types also gladioli and 
bargain plant collections. 

WILL ROUNDS, The Studio Gardens 

112 First St. (Dept. A) Lowell, Mass. 


KEMP’S Wonder 


GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS 
1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the 
cream of the world’s finest creations in 
these two wonderful Garden Flowers. It 
is free to all applicants. Jae 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 
Box 18-B Little Silver, N. J. 








Half Price Clearance 
Sale 


While surplus stock lasts 
2 Bulbs for the Price of 1 
Minimum order $5.00 ’ 
Retailed at less than Wholesale price 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 


—— 





a 











VISITING ENGLISH 
GARDENS 
Mrs. John Carroll Perkins 


will take small groups of people, never 
exceeding ten, to visit English Gardens 
during the months of June, July 20 
August, 1927. From London as 4 
center, trips of a half day, full day, °F 
to more distant points will be mace 
private automobiles. For informa'io2 
regarding gardens to be visited, ‘:me 
required and expense, communicat:ons 
should be sent to Mrs. Perkins as early 
as possible. Her address until May 
first will be: Morgan and Co., 14 Pace 
Vendome, Paris; after May first, | 
dress Brown, Shipley and Co., 123 
Pall Mall, London. 


2 








—— 
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ANNUALS VALUABLE FOR 
CUTTING 


Please give me a list of good annual plants to grow for cut flowers. 
[ should like enough variety to cover most of the season. 

We can do no better than to print the following list, which 
has been prepared by the College of Agriculture at Madison, 
Wis. : 

African Daisy—aurantica hybrids. Shades of yellow and white. 
Used alone or with blue. 

Ageratum—white, blue, light lavender. Use alone in single color 
or in combination. Also for lightening effect with many other flowers. 

Aster—color various. Alone in single colors, or with feathery 
white material as perennial Baby’s Breath or white Clematis. 

Baby’s Breath (Gypsophila)—white. With other flowers to give 
light and airy feeling. 

Bachelor Button (Centaurea cyanus)—variously colored, single 
and double. Arranges well with light and slender flowers. 

Calendula (Pot Marigold)—yellow and orange, single and double. 
Good used alone or with blue or purple. 

Calliopsis—(Coreopsis-tickseed ) yellow and yellow with reddish or 
brown centers. Use different sorts together or with blue. 

Candytuft—white, purple, lavender, rose. Usually alone. 

Clarkia elegans—purple, rose, white. Alone or with feathery 
white flowers. Frequently difficult to grow. 

Cosmos—white, pink, red. Mostly single, some double. 
in single colors or combinations. 

Larkspur—white, pink, lavender, purple. 
flowers with harmonizing colors. 

Marigold—(African) yellow and orange. Together and with blue. 
(French or Tagets) yellow and brown. Alone in small bouquets. 

Nasturtiwm—various shades, red, yellow, brown. Alone with own 
foliage. Strive for openness and freedom of arrangement. 

Pansy—various colors. Usually alone, but can be used in combi- 
nation with small flowered kinds. 

Petunia—various. In low bowls alone. Should carry some foliage. 

Phlox—(annual) various. An excellent flower in low bowls in 
single color or harmonizing shades mixed. Also good with Alyssum. 

Poppy—Ryburgh hybrids—various. Best used alone. 

Salpiglosis—variously colored. Cut in sprays and use alone. Some- 
times difficult to grow. 

Scabiosa—variously colored. May be used alone, especially the 
lighter shades but gives better effects used with fine foliage or small 
feathery flowers. 

Snapdragon—various colors. Probably best used alone in loose 
bouquets. Taller growing sorts are preferable for cutting. 

Stocks—(ten weeks) various. Alone, or with small flowers of more 
graceful habit. 

Sweet Peas—various. Good for mass effect, but should have some 
of their own foliage or other light green foliage. 

Sweet Sultan—(Centaurea imperalis) various. 


Effective 


Used alone or with 


Alone or with 


cornflowers. 

Verbena—various. Alone in low bowls. 

Zinnia—various. Best used alone. Preferably with foliage and 
buds. 


ZINNIAS FOR THE GARDEN 


The newer Zinnias are exceedingly satisfactory garden flow- 
ers in open gardens. It has been found, however, that they do 
not flower nearly so well in town gardens as in gardens outside 
the city. Some garden makers report that they get best results 
by planting them in tubs or boxes. The Zinnia also has another 
drawback. It does not keep well when cut. It is one of the 
finest annuals for garden decoration, however, its rich colors 
running through shades of crimson, orange and buff, in addi- 
tion to which there are pure white kinds. As the seeds germinate 
very quickly, it is quite feasible to start the plants in the open 
ground when danger of frost is over. Zinnias are fond of rich 
soil and plenty of water. 


THE MRS. ALPHEUS HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Mr. Earl R. Bull, Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary 
in New York City, desires to obtain a good clear photograph 
0! Mrs. Alpheus Hardy Chrysanthemum to use in connection 
With a missionary article. He would like also to know who 
has the original Mrs. Alpheus Hardy Chrysanthemum. Any 
information may be sent to Mr. Bull at the Mission Rooms, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Sentiment, song and 

story cluster around the 

Scotch Heathers. On the moors of 
Scotland it spreads out like a great carpet of 
color. Here in America the Heathers grow readily, 
and may be used as border plants, as ground covers with foun- 
dation plantings, or on a bank to hold soil. 

Seven varieties of Heathers are now obtainable at Hicks 
Nurseries, and at prices that will permit bringing to your gar- 
den a wee bit of old world charm. 

Scotch Heather (Calluna vulgaris). White or pink. 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris alba). White. 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris cuprea). 
Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris monstrosa). 
Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris pilosa alba). 


Biscay Heather (Erica mediterranea). 
Cornish Heather (Erica vagans alba). 


White. 
White. 
Price for all varieties, 60 cts. each, $5 for 10. 
Many other rare plants—Cotoneasters, Prunus, Corylus, Myers’ 
Juniper, Hicks’ New Yew, with the more familiar trees, shrubs and 
perennials, are noted in our 1927 booklet of Rare Plants, 
; Evergreens and Shrubs. A Copy will be mailed 
on request. 
HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., 
New York 
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Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. 








| PEONIES 
IRISES 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner Manager 












New York 


LILACS 


Albert Lahodny 
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and Black Spot . 


and other flowers. 


clogging nozzles. 


times. 


3641 Filbert Street 








Tes06 Mane 


GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on mildewed roses 
Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants and almost 
overnight Mildew or Black Spot is under con- 
By its use amateurs get 


trol. Easy to apply. 
professional results, larger blooms, 
plants. No discoloration. 


Fungtrogen is highly concentrated, but eas- 
ily soluble in water. Sprays perfectly without 


Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint $1.50. Dilute 60 
Ask your dealer or send check. 

Write for free bulletin, ‘‘Black Spot Control.”’ 
Rost MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: for 
plant lice; Insectrogen: for leaf chewing insects. 





sturdier 








FUNGTROGEN 


contains the nitrog- 
enous product 
Hortogen — stimu- 
lates growth. En- 
dorsed by leading 
rosarians. 








18 inches wide to 


Kills Plant Lice 
Thrips, Mealy Bug, 
etc. 


No disagreeable odors. 
Mixes readily with water. 
Kills the pests without 
harming the plants. Used 
18 years by leading florists 
and professional gardeners. 
FUNGINE — a specific for 
mildews. rusts and blights. 
| VERMINE—a worm exter- 
minator that is harmless to 
vegetable life. Used on infested soil 
and for ridding putting greens of 
worm casts. 
All 3 brands uniform in prices: 
Quart, $1 Gallon, $3 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
check and name of your dealer. 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 











Order by Mail 
A Rose ARBOR 


from FIsKE 
Fiske Rose Arbors add 
charm and beauty to 
the garden. Galvanized, 
rustproof, they last for 
years. Always neat and 
trim. 

Write today for 
Catalog No. 5W. 

Now is the time to 
order for spring. 

Mail orders shipped 
promptly. 


span 4-ft. walk $13 J.W.Fiske 22 





80 inches wide 
. o 


N. Y. Oity 60 Park Place ~ New York 














Reeveshire ‘Hurdle Fence 





} ~ ae Bi a 
Aa. exceedingly durable fence for 

horses, cows, sheep and pigs, or as a 
bound :«ry foresrates. Made a aaa split 
chestnut, in sections 8’ 3’ long, and stands 
4 high. Easily set. Can be moved or stored. 
Low in cost. 


Other distinctive fences, including Old 
Fashioned Post and Kail Fence for panel- 
tng hunting country,described in tllustrate t 
Svrder, with prices. Sent free om riguest. 


ROBERT C REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street, New York 
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THE MODERN WAY 
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Your Garden Needs Organic 


Fertilizers must be “balanced” with organic matter to make a really fertile 


soil. Hyper-humus is the ideal organic, replacing manure. 


iess, free from trash, non-acid. 
100-lb. Bag, $1.50 
All prices f.o.b. shipping station. 


Four 100-lb. Bags, $5.00 
Carload prices on request. 
Insist on genuine Hyper-Humus. If 


Odorless, weed- 


Ton in Bags, $20.00 
Ask your dealer. 


he doesn’t have it order from us. 


Write for FREE Booklet, “Soil Improvement” 
HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Dept. 14, Newton, N. J. 


TRADE MARK > A ny Sol 


proves Any 









RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been added recently to the 

Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 

The book of the home garden, by E. L. Fullerton. 1919. The chapters 
of this book first appeared in Country Gentleman under the title 
“The child’s garden.” It is written in simple language for chil 
dren, but is full of information useful to grown-up beginners. 

Chorlton’s grape growers’ guide, new ed. by W. Chorlton. cop. 1887. 
A hand-book of the cultivation of the exotic grape. 

Garden craftmanship in yew and box, by N. Lloyd. 1925. An account 
of English methods in the cultivation of yew and box and in the 
art of topiary; liberally illustrated with plates. 

A home vegetable-garden, by E. M. Freeman. 1922. Another begi- 
ners’ book. Chapters on preparation, tools and supplies, insect 
pests, etc., followed by chapters on the cultivation of various 
common vegetables individually. 

The House Beautiful gardening manual. 1926. The purpose of the con- 
pilers is to point out “the methods to pursue and the plants to be 
chosen for the development of the small place in the different 
sections of the U. S.” Emphasizes the importance of good design, 
and by liberal use of tables and lists and of illustrations gets in 
much practical information. 

Injurious insects of the farm and garden... new, enl. ed. by Mary 
Treat. 1887. This edition includes an additional chapter on bene- 
ficial insects. 

Die pflanzen im deutschen volksleben, by H. Marzell. 1925. (Plants 
in German folklore.) A popular account (in German) of some of 
the old traditions grown up around the plant life of the forest 
and farms. 

The plant buyers index, 1927, compiled by J. W. Manning. Brings last 
year’s General List up-to-date, and adds an extensive bulb list, 
cactus, ferns, grasses, and palms. The number of dealers is in- 
creased from 52 to 180. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Andorra nurseries, inc. (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs—many varieties—with a 
selected list of herbaceous perennials. 


Bay State Nurseries (North Abington, Mass.) Trees and hardy 


plants. 
A full, descriptive catalogue of plants which have proved hardy 
in the New England climate. Descriptions give suggestions for plant- 
ing, and brief notes on color, growth, etc. 


Bobbink & Atkins (Rutherford, N. J.) 


Beautifying public and industrial buildings. 
Berried shrubs for bird gardens. 

Fruits for the home grounds. 
Giant-flowering marshmallow. 

Hardy plants for alpine and rock gardens. 
Hardy vines, evergreens, and shrubs. 

Iris and peonies. 

A series of small pamphlets containing many helpful suggestions 
and inclusive lists. The Alpine and rock garden booklet is particu- 
larly full. “Fruits for the home grounds” was prepared by Prof. U. P. 
Hedrick and is a valuable guide to planting and care, as well as to 
appropriate varieties. 

Crow, J. W., Ltd. (Simcoe, Ont.) Third annual catalog. 

Specializes in Gladioli, outdoor Roses, hardy Lilies, and _ Irises. 
Offers Gladiolus seed from hand pollenized crosses. 

Sam Carpenter gardens. (Oswego, Kansas) 

The chief feature of this catalogue is its Peony list, which includes 
over 50 Japanese Tree Peonies (not yet available for purchase), some 
French Tree Peonies, and some new Japanese hybrids. Irises, Dahlias, 
bulbs and French Lilacs are also included. 

Towson Nurseries, Inc. (Towson, Maryland) 
Evergreens you should plant. 

Veitch, Robert & Son. (New North Road, Exeter, Eng.) 
Catalogue of greenhouse plants. 








A Few Roots of the 
HANDSOME NEW IRIS 
MAUNA LOA 


(H.M.,A.1.S. 1926) 
are available for Spring delivery at 
$15 each 


Harkness Gold Medal 


Lupines 


Large plants of this wonderful 


strain, in a variety of shades of 
Likewise the beautiful ‘‘fulva’’ hybrid 


CACIQUE (H.M.,A.I.S. 1925) 
at $5 each 


S. S. BERRY 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal. 


pinks, bronzes, lavender, and 
$5.00 per 


other lovely shades. 
dozen. 








Viola Jersey Gem, large clumps 
50c each 





MELONS 


Verbena Mayflower 





— 


——— 








$4.00 per dozen 


WALTER GOLBY 
47 West St., South Weymouth, Mass. 
Tel. Wey. 0991-R 











The season of 1926 was most unfavorable 
for the growth of mejons in New England. 
In spite of the adverse conditions our neW 
melon Cape Cod Gem bore a splendid crop 
while all others failed. We can supply § 

from early ripening melons of the highest 


quality, at $1.00 per et. 
WILFRID WHEEEEEL Ashumet Farms 
Hatchville (Falmouth), Mass 


—— 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 


except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 


ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 
Mass. 


Boston 





June Flower Show 


of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


June 10-11-12 - 1927 


at the 


American Museum of 
Natural History 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York City 


No schedule is to be issued for this 
show but invitation is extended to 
bring for exhibit anything that may 


be in bloom at the time. 


Library and Office 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 





Che Pennsplbania 
Gorticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and aurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 

















THE PLANTING OF VIOLETS 


This is probably the best time of year to set out Violets. 





Pulverized 








Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 


For pamphlets worth having 








write to 
B. HAMMOND 
Beacon New York 
[ WILLIAMS’ 





“Del-Bli” 


fa DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 
| Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


Le C. WILLIAMS & SONS 


___ MIELERSVILLE, MD. 


ee 


STANDARD HOT BED SASH 


' fees wide, 6 feet long; made in four 
les, to take tree, four - “ve =< of 
either grooved or made for 

putty in. Redwood, $1.40 each; whise 

Pine, $1. bey each; lots of 25 or more 

tetuet Oe each 

LASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 

# $2.50 per box of 50 square feet. 10 or 

mere boxes, $2.45 each. 


Dept, 0. W. ROBINSON & BRO. 
29 Baltimo 


= 








re, Md. 











The young plants can be purchased now and where beds al- 
ready exist new stock may be obtained by using the crowns or 
runners of the old plants. The Violets should be set about nine 
inches apart each way and prefer a somewhat sandy or gritty 
soil. It is best to give them a location where they will not be 
fully exposed to the hot sunshine of Summer. They can be 
grown readily in the open ground, but it is even better to use 
a coldframe. With such a frame the flowers can be produced 
very late in the season, long after the coming of frost. 

The average amateur, however, should not expect to grow 
Violets in Winter, even with a hotbed. Only an expert is 
competent to give the flowers the attention which they require. 

Violets need an abundance of water during the Summer. 
It should be sprayed upon them as well as allowed to saturate 
the ground. Without plenty of water, red spider will cause 
trouble. Most of the runners should be removed, as they tend 
to weaken the plants. 


GRUB WORMS 


9? 


‘Grub worms,’’ which are the young stages of the May 
beetle or June bug, are beginning to cause trouble in various 
gardens. Control methods are mainly preventive in their 
nature, for once the grubs have established themselves there 
seems to be no practical way of protection against the pest. 
Kerosene emulsion, thoroughly applied, has proved satis- 
factory in controlling grubs near the surface of lawns and 
golf courses. Where the grass has been severely injured, the 
best results can only be obtained by replowing and reseed- 
ing. On the farm or in garden plots, rotation of crops and 
Fall plowing are the main means of control. Due to its life 
eycle, the grub appears about every four years. The United 
States Department of Agriculture estimates the damage in 
these years to run about $10,000,000 for the entire country. 





Cattle Manure 
“Wizard Brand” 


A finely ground form of this popular 

natural manure that fills a long felt 

want. Valuable for lawns and gardens. 

100-lb. bags only $3.25; % ton $15.00; 
% ton $28.50; ton $55.00 





FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














ROLPH’'S REVERSIBLE 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 
| iT Mi MULL os 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip New York 


Standle HUM US 


the Price is the Best and Cheapest 
we rrility TMaker 
#22 For 5, 100 Ib 82 per fon. 
special price by the -LOR Stanhope, NL 
H.B.PrinDLe 
70 East 45° St. New Yorks 
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How gracefully “DUBOIS ushers you tio this Estate! 
~~ 2 a ae ae 
«to Se P pat § wef ey ee be ia se? 
Dubois serves not 
only to enclose the 
estate, but it takes 
only a ore sections 
to make an ideal 
background for 
shrubs and flower- 
‘ ‘ ay Bing plants. Vines 
Sa Pit. <a Wie ey ae ~ pe So ae cling to it easily. 
— but a fence that combines rare beautyand Made in France of split, live chestnut saplings closely 
distinction could fit into a setting like this. woven together and bound tohorizontal braces with heavy, 
But Dubois supplies even more. It gives privacy and tust-proof Copperweld wire. 
freedom from any painting or upkeep expense, and it Comes in 5 footsections, in two heights, 4’ 11” and 6'6", 
lasts a lifetime. with quaint gates to match, “It is moderate in cost. 
Dubois lends itself to a wide variety of uses, from fram- Robert C. Reeves Co., 187 Water St., New York are 
ing lovely gardens to screening service yard details or the sole importers, from whom descriptive folders and 
preventing trespass. prices may be had free on request. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Trade Mark Registered Ask for Visit 
Catalog Nursery 
Old-Fashioned Garden Plants 


is the time to place 
N O W your orders for your 

summer’s require- 
ments of Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray. Sold 
by leading dealers everywhere, or direct 
if your dealer cannot supply you. For 
prompt shipment, send in your order 
today! 1 Gallon $3.00—5 Gallons $12.00 
—10 Gallons $20.00—25 Gallons $50.00— 
50 Gallons $90.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds An Effective Dormant Spray 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





Our collection of Hardy Perennials, in new and old varieties, includes 
many rare kinds difficult to obtain elsewhere. From this assortment 
you can readily select plants that will continue the flowering season 
until late Autumn. Among these are Aconitum autumnale, Japanese 
Anemones, Aster cordefolius Mme. Carroy and October Dawn, Lyth- 
rum, Caryopteris, Helenium, Helianthus, B. & A. Hybrid Marsh Mal- 
lows, Cardinal Flower, Phlox in variety, Sempervivum (Houseleek). 


Novelties and Rare Plants 


(now ready) lists new and rare 
Perennials, Roses, Shrubs, and 
Evergreens, which were not de- 
scribed in the latest Perennial 
catalogue. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


(mailed last fall) is replete with 
information about Hardy Plants 
for gardens everywhere. Flow- 
ering Period, Color and Height 
are clearly indicated. 


Roses by Bobbink & Atkins (mailed last spring) and its Supplement (for 





spring of 1927) correctly describe 750 tested Roses, many novelties of merit, 
four new Climbing Roses, and a large collection of Tree Roses. Ask for 
Special list of Potted Roses for late spring and summer planting. 

Evergreens, Shade Trees and Vines presents deciduous trees, conifers 
and broad-leaved Evergreens, Shrubs, Hedge Plants and Hardy Vines. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several Catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Nurserymen and Florists 
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